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On some Carved Medieval Chests. 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES. 


THE occurrence of two richly carved chests of almost identical 
design, and of evidently foreign workmanship, in the churches of 
Brancepeth, Durham ; and Wath, near Ripon, led the writer to make 
some enquiries as to the origin and use of such chests in churches, 
and to look for some similar examples elsewhere. 

The necessity of a receptacle of some sort to contain all kinds of 
small and valuable articles and wearing apparel, and also as a means 
of facilitating their transport from place to place, must have been 
met with at a very early stage in the progress of civilization. In 
Western Europe the earliest travelling trunks of which we have any 
knowledge, were formed of wicker-work and covered with an ox hide. 
These light cases sometimes contained an inner box of wood. In 
time the wicker case was abandoned, and the wooden box was more 
elaborately constructed and strengthened with iron bands, and 
provided with several locks and strong iron handles or rings to allow 
of its being lifted and carried by several men. The Normans used 
such chests both for travelling and for storing articles of all sorts in 
their castles. The larger examples were carried on strong carts 
drawn by oxen, as they were excessively heavy and clumsy. The 
carved oaken coffin in which the body of St. Cuthbert was carried 
about from place to place during the eight years in which the con- 
gregation of St. Cuthbert sought a place‘of permanent abode, and 
which Symeon tells us was drawn on a cart by oxen, represents 
clearly to us the manner in which the great iron bound chests were 
carried from town to town or from manor to manor at that period. 

An excellent and valuable example of the ponderous chest of this 
early time is still preserved in the buttery at Durham Castle. It is 
of enormous size, being seven feet three inches long inside, and 
exceedingly massive in its construction, the sides and top being 
more than three inches in thickness. It is formed of slabs of 
roughly hewn oak, the marks of the adze being plainly visible on the 
inside. Outside it is entirely covered with iron straps, which butt 
against each other, so that no wood is visible. There are twenty- 
four straps in front, placed vertically, and eight at the ends, placed 
horizontally and embracing the angles. There are two iron rings for 
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lifting the weighty lid, and the staples for two locks remain, though 
the locks themselves are lost. 

Vulgar tradition honours this huge chest with being the coffin in 
which St. Cuthbert’s incorruptible body was carried from place to 
place, an honour which it certainly never so earned, as its date is 
probably not earlier than the beginning of the twelfth century, and it 
has always been applied to secular purposes, and was no doubt 
made to contain articles of value, such as plate and linen, for use in 
the castle. 

There are four other similar chests at Durham, but of smaller 
size; one of these is in the castle and three are in the cathedral 
library. That in the castle is clearly a travelling chest, as it is 
provided with large iron rings at either end fastened to short chains ; 
these chains are long enough to allow the rings to come clear above 
the lid of the chest when they are raised up, so that a stout pole 
could be passed through them, and the whole so carried, slung from 
the pole, which was borne on men’s shoulders. 

These round-topped chests, though specially used for travelling 
purposes, served, when not so used, as receptacles for various articles 
of domestic use, but the arched top was found to be inconvenient 
when the chest was.used in the house, and in process of time 
was abandoned for all storage chests, though retained, as it still is, 
for travelling chests and trunks. _ 

At this time the refinements of carving and other ornamentation 
were restricted to small chests and caskets. An excellent example, 
made of the bones of the walrus, and of early date, is the Franks’ 
casket in the British Museum. It displays a series of figure subjects, 
both Scriptural and legendary, on the sides, the ends, and the top of 
the lid. The pictures are surrounded by explanatory Runic inscrip- 
tions. 

During the later centuries of the Middle Ages the chest or trunk 
was the commonest article of furniture in the houses. It was a long 
coffer, supported on four stout feet, or by the end pieces being 
prolonged below the front and back, so that the bottom was raised 
a short distance above the floor. The most ancient examples are 
strongly bound with wrought iron bands, sometimes very profusely 
ornamented, and the wood itself, though sometimes covered with 
leather or ornamented canvas, was often painted, decorated, and 
gilded. Such chests were in constant use for an infinite variety of 
purposes. They formed seats on which the merchants sat and sold 
their wares, and paid and received their monies. 

In the illuminations of some manuscripts, such chests are seen to be 
used for the musicians to sit upon while they piay their instruments 
to the guests in hall, or for the ladies, while they spend their long 
solitary hours working tapestry or embroidery. A miser also is seen 
to sleep upon his chest which contains all his worldly wealth. In 
fact, they formed an indispensable article of furniture in all the 
chief rooms of the medieval house, serving, like modern safes, to 
keep gold and silver articles, jewellery, papers, books, deeds, parch- 
ments, wearing apparel of all kinds, as well as for the hangings of 
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the rooms when not in use. They were often so constructed that 
they could also be used for couches and beds. 

In the thirteenth century the ornamental ironwork began to be 
supplemented by simple carving on the wood itself, and the old 
system of covering every joint and seam with an iron band, so that 
the whole of each side presented a nearly plain surface, began to 
give place to a more scientific and less primitive mode of con- 
struction, viz., by forming the sides, ends, and flat lid into panels, 
and in setting these into a stout framework of stiles and rails. A 
change of construction led necessarily to a change also in the method 
of ornamentation, and the decoration which had formerly been 
confined to the terminations of the iron bands, painted leather or 
canvas coverings, was now followed by mouldings wrought on the 
angles of the framework, and all kinds of beading and incised carving. 

In the Middle Ages the chest makers formed such an important 
body of artificial workmen, that they divided themselves in most of 
the principal towns from the guilds of carpenters, and formed a 
special guild of theirown. Such guilds were highly favoured and 
became powerful, their members attaining to the very highest skill, 
and besides the business of chest making, they worked in ebony, 
ivory, and all kinds of precious woods, as well as‘in horn and shell, in 
fact, they ranked next to the gold and silversmiths amongst the trade 
guilds of the period. So much were-the trunks, bins, and chests in 
use as articles of furniture among all classes that they found it 
necessary to make supplementary laws in order to prevent them from 
turning out faulty work. So it was ordered that no working chest- 
maker could go to work with the customers of his master, that the 
masters be forbidden to furnish tools to workmen who worked only 
by the piece, or by the day. These laws were evidently made by 
the guilds to keep the trade in the hands of a few, and, no doubt, 
the most skilful few, and at the same time to maintain the highest 
quality of design and workmanship, as well as to preserve a high 
price for all articles made by members of the guilds. One curious 
law was that no members lend chests to dead bodies, From this it 
appears as though it had been customary to hire out chests to poor 
families for the purpose of carrying a dead body to the cemetery for 
burial, and so avoid incurring the expense of a coffin. 

In the fourteenth century, when the interiors of the rooms were 
fitted with various articles of rich furniture, and the walls panelled with 
pierced and carved wood-work, of which such abundant remains are 
to be found in the priors house at Durham, and hung with 
elaborately worked tapestry and costly hangings of woven fabrics, 
brought from the continent or the East ; the iron bound, or plainly 
moulded chests of the previous century were found to be out of 
keeping with a more elaborate system of furnishing. It was about 
the beginning of this century that the richly carved chests, on which 
every ingenuity of design was lavished, were introduced. Both in 
England and on the continent numerous examples of the highly 
ornamented chests of this period are to be found. ‘Ihe writer has 
not been able to meet with an elaborately carved example in this 
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country which can be distinctly stated to have been made for purely 
domestic use, though no doubt such there are in the more ancient 
manor houses, or in some castles which have been continuously 
occupied as residences. A search through some ancient court 
houses, and the vestries of a large number of churches has resulted 
in a modest list being made of a few examples, all worthy of study. 
It is curious that many of the more elaborate examples are of foreign 
workmanship, and this is clearly proved by a reference to a number 
of early wills, printed in the Zestamenta Eboracensia of the Surtees 
Society, and elsewhere. In the will of Christopher Best, for example, 
who was the last priest of the chantry of St. John the Baptist in the 
church of Wath, and which is dated April 23, 1557, we find* : ‘* Item I 
gyffe unto George Best xls. y' he hathe of myne remanyng in hys 
hande with all other stuffe. excepe a Flanders kyste and 
y‘ thing y‘ ys within yt. Item forther more I wyll y' George 
Best restore to Wathe Churche a almere, a vestement, and a portys 
y' belongeth unto Sant John chapyll.” Ina codicil to the will of 
Margaret Blakburn in 1433. we find mention made of a chest 
“sculptam foris in modum fenestrz,” which pretty well describes 
the character of the chest at Wath, near Ripon. (Plate xiii.) 
Further on, in the same codicil, another chest is mentioned as: 
“unan archam Flandrensem sculptam foris cum ymaginibus.” 
John Brompton, in his will dated 1444, mentions ‘‘j archam kervid 
cum Sancto Georgio et aliis ymaginibus,” a description which might 
almost be taken to apply to the chest remaining in the vestry of York 
Minster. A few years earlier (1423), the executors to the will of 
archbishop Bowet record, that they received 1os., ‘‘ pro ij cistis 
vocatis chapell-cofferes, ordinatis pro cariagio.” An inventory, dated 
1488, of Thomas Creyke, of Beverley, gent., mentions “a chest of 
Flaunders 4s.” The will of John Amyas, of Thornhill, dated 1491, 
mentions: “To my son William j cistam de Flaunders.” In 1485, 
Thomas Staunton, of Staunton (Notts.), Esq., says: “To my 
son my gold chain and my Flanders chest.” ‘The inventory of 
Mr. William Melton, chancellor of York, dated 1528, has: ‘In the 
great chamber two Flaunders chistes and ij other chistes 6s. 8d.” 
Robert Kyrkley, rector of Loftus in Cleveland, who died in 1468, 
bequeathed to John. Gibson, rector of Hinderwell, “a counter de 
Flanderswarke.” And, in 1552, Alice Mauleverer, of Wothersome, 
widow, bequeathed to her son Edmund, ‘‘my great pressez, my 
great cheist carved upon the foreside, and one counter of oversee 
worke.” This list might be almost indefinitely extended. 

The carved chest at Wath is said to have come from Jervaulx 
Abbey, and some of the early wills show how such things may have 
come into the possession of the churches; thus in 1497 John Syston 
of Terrington says “I wille that all myne other evidence be putt into 
a kyste, and therein surely be kept, and loked, and had to the 
Abbaie of Kirkham; and the Prior of the place to have one loke and 
one key, and myne executors and feoffators another. To my sone 





* Richmondshire Wills (Surtees Society), Vol. 26, p. 96. 
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Thomas a spruce kyste.” And in 1506 Sir Thomas Tempest of 
Bracewell says ‘‘I willy‘ my new almery beying in my gret chamber, 
be sett in Saynt Thomas Chapell in the Chyrch, thayr to kepe the 
vestments, and lokes belongyng thereto, in honour of God and 
Saynt Thomas.” 

These old wills and inventories show us that these chests went 
under the various names of ark, counter, coffer, almery, press and 
casket ; and that the word chest is spelt in a variety of ways, such as 
“kyst,” ‘“‘kyste,” “kyrst,” “kist,” ‘‘kiste,” ‘‘chist,” ‘‘chiste,” 
“‘cheste,” ‘cheist,” etc. Some of the chests are mentioned 
particularly as to construction, as ‘‘j chiste bound with yren ” (zvon), 
‘‘my bound cheste,” or ‘‘a bound kiste.” The term spruce is so 
frequently used as to call for a remark. In old English spruce 
meant Prussian, thus spruce fir is Prussian fir, and the term as 
applied to the chests no doubt means that they were made of spruce 
fir. The word is variously spelt, as ‘‘my pruce kyst,” “a chest del 
pruce,” ‘‘a sprosse chest,” ‘‘a spruce kyste,” -‘‘a sprews kyste,” 
“my coffer of spruce,”” “ley spruse kist,” “a long chest of cipresse 
tre,”’ etc. 

It is interesting to find in two old north country court rooms 
ancient chests still doing duty in their original capacity of containing 
rolls and deeds. These are in the Moot Hall at Appleby, and in the 
Manor Court Room in Danby Castle, in Cleveland. Both are plain 
rectangular coffers, bound with iron bands. That at Appleby is the 
smaller of the two, and is secured by four locks, two of which are 
ancient. That in Danby Castle is thus described by the Rev. Dr. 
Atkinson: ‘*The oak chest stands in the Jury room, and the Jury 
room is an oak panelled room in the castle, with a grandly moulded 
late medieval fireplace in it, only hidden away from view by modern 
‘* gothic” innovations. The chest itself is about three feet and a 
half long, by twenty inches high and twenty-four in width. The oak 
of the sides and ends is more than an inch thick, and it is barred and 
cross barred with iron bands, so that the parallelograms of oak left 
uncovered are not of imposing size, and the documents it contains 
have been in it for nearly two centuries and a half, and the chest was 
not new, but was probably venerable, when they were first intrusted 
to its keeping, for it has a till in it, and a secret compartment below 
the till, its present purpose being to hold secure.the counterparts 
of a long series of conveyances affecting the division and distribution 
of an estate that comprised, in one form or another, nearly twenty- 
four thousand acres of land.”* 

Church chests did not greatly differ in their form and construction, 
and most of them probably but little in their decoration or orna- 
mentation from those put to domestic and secular uses. The 
sacristies, chapter houses and vestries of the ancient churches, more 
especially those which ranked as cathedral, monastic, and collegiate, 
all had their numerous chests to hold such things as dyed cloths, 
tapestries, hangings of the choir for festival decorations, parchments, 





* Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, p. 295. 
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charters, deeds, etc. The grand old ‘“revestry” of Durham 
cathedral was ruthlessly destroyed, without any excuse whatever, in 
1802, and its loss is the more lamentable as it is known to have 
contained all the surviving treasures of the church in the way of 
furniture, etc., which escaped the spoliation which followed the 
suppression. Carter’s plan, engraved in 1801, shows that there were 
in it no less than four chests. One of these had an arched lid 
crossed by iron bands, and may be one of those that still survive in 
the cathedral library. The other three, which are shown 
to have been richly carved, have all disappeared or have 
been destroyed. 
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A good example of an early chest in a church, dating from the 
thirteenth century, is to be found at Salton, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. This has a lid with eight sunk panels, and moulded 
framing. The uprights which clamp the front and back boards are 
prolonged to form feet, so as to keep the bottom of the chest clear of 
the floor. The decoration consists of iron bands ending in tri- 
foliations, and two iron roses, near the top. These are probably only 
the survivors of a number which studded the front. 

Another later and slightly different example remains at Wath-on- 
Dearne, Yorkshire, and is here illustrated. It is formed of oak planks, 
two inches thick, and the uprights clamping the sides are unusually 
broad, exceeding the intervening space. Its only decoration is 
constructive, consisting of iron straps one and three quarter inches 
wide and one eighth of an inch thick. These are admirably 
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distributed for gaining the greatest possible result, both from a 
constructive and decorative point of view, with the least amount of 
material. The two bands crossing the lid, also descend the back and 
form the hinges. All the bands terminate in bifoliations, and the 
tip of each bifoliation is secured with a mushroom headcd nail. The 
front is distinguished by two bands crossed which form the heraldic 
cross moline, but it is here no doubt decorative. The ends are 
furnished with chains and rings, which could be raised above the lid 
for slinging the chest on a pole. 








CHEST AT WATH-ON-DEARNE (BACK.) 


At Fishlake, near Doncaster, is a similar early example, but not 
in such good preservation. It is five feet four inches long and 
sixteen inches square at the ends, is strengthened with iron bands, 
only one of which retains the original bifoliated termination. The 
lid has been secured by six locks, and the chest rests on a curiously 
formed stand two feet in height. Internally it is divided into several 
compartments, each with its own lid. One of the more prominent 
vicars of Fishlake was Thomas Fairbarn, who died in 1496. He 
bequeaths to his Church of Fishlake two books, “ Pupill et 
Catholicon,” to remain there for ever. These were the “ Pupilla 
Oculi” and ‘‘Catholicon, seu Summa Januensis.” The late 
Canon Ornsby remarks: “ But, alas for the vanity of human wishes 
and testamentary bequests, the ancient chest of oak, with its iron 
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bands, which received them, still exists, but the volumes have long 
disappeared.” * 

At Gilling Church, in Ryedale, is a chest of medieval date. It 
has but little ornament, which is confined to the upper portion of the 
front, and consisting of dragon-like creatures terminating in con- 
ventional foliage of the fleur-de-lys type. Its date is probably early in 
the sixteenth century. 

In the vestry of Alnwick Church is a very fine and large chest with 
a richly carved front. This front has the usual division of three 
compartments, two uprights and a centre piece. The uprights are 
each divided into four panels, the three uppermost of which on 
either side are carved with dragon-like monsters, some with wings 
and some without. All their tails run off into several branches 
bearing beautifully wrought leaves of various kinds, conspicuous 
among which is the trefoil in the uppermost right hand panel. ‘The 














CHEST AT ALNWICK CHURCII. 


lower panels are occupied with scrolls bearing leaves of the strawberry 
type. The centre is divided vertically into three, the upper division 
being divided into three again by the lock plate. On either side of 
this a chase is represented, the animals facing towards the lock. 
The lower compartments each contain two dragons, ending in 
foliated branches, and with foliage between them. The two lower 
dragons have human heads and wear jester’s caps. The character 
of the foliage, and the entire absence of any architectural features in 
the design of this chest, place it in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. It is therefore one of the earliest, as it is one of the very 
finest, of the carved Flemish chests known to exist. 

The similarity between the chests at Brancepeth and Wath near 
Ripon, is so striking that it is evident they must both have come from 
the same workshop, and that a Flemish one. There is little difference 
between them in size, both being about six feet four inches long and 
two feet five inches in height. The fronts only are carved the tops 








* Fishlake Church and Parish (Associated Societies Transactions) Vol. 5, p. 91. 
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and ends having plain panels. It is probable that in both instances 
the end pieces of the fronts were long enough to raise the body of 
the chests above the floor, but they have both been cut away, and 
that at Wath rests on four modern turned feet, while that at Brancepeth 
has no supports. The decoration of the Brancepeth chest is richer and 
somewhat more rcfined than that at Wath, but the design is more 
monotonous and not so free. The end pieces of the fronts are 
divided vertically into several compartments, in one case into three 
on either side, in the other into two only. At Brancepeth all these 
compartments are filled with beasts, one a lion, the rest dragons, one 
of the latter having a human head. As at Alnwick, all the tails run 
into foliaged branches. At Wath the two upper compartments of the 
side pieces have figure subjects ; that on the left side representing 
a man blowing two long trumpets, and beside him a female figure, 
but the heads are gone. That on the right represents a dog leaping 
on to the back of a running stag underatree. There is but little 
difference in the ornamentation of the centre of the fronts of the two 
chests, both are filled with arcades consisting of, in the Brancepeth 
example six, and in that at Wath five compartments. These are 
worked into acutely pointed gablets, traceried and crocketted. The 
spandrils are filled with twirling and twisting dragons, that writhe 
amongst the crockets and snap viciously at the beautiful bunches of 
strawberry-like leaves that form the finials of the gablets. Below the 
gablets are great circles filled with tracery, representing the centre- 
pieces of gothic windows. Between the main gablets are two light 
windowlike compartments of the peculiar lanky tracery that is the 
essential characteristic of the Flemish and German gothic architecture 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The chief difference in the 
designs of these two chests is in the ornament running along the 
bottom of the main compartment. At Brancepeth there is a range of 
lozenges formed by intersecting diagonals, the spaces being cusped 
and filled with tracery. At Wath we find the same space filled 
with two great sprawling dragons, their necks twisted together, 
and their tails running off into a scroll, each bearing four very large 
leaves. 

In St. Peter’s Church, Derby, is a very similar chest to the two 
just described, having almost the same kind of tracery in the 
front panels. 

In the vestry on the south side of the choir of York Minster, is a 
large chest of Flemish or German work, the general construction of 
which is like those just mentioned. The lock is a little more perfect, 
retaining a single leaf of the foliated ironwork that once covered the 
lock plate. The end pieces are comparatively narrow and contain 
each a single figure under an architectural canopy. Below these in 
the feet are carved sitting lions. The centre of the front is occupied 
with a large pictorial representation of the story of St. George and the 
dragon, the various episodes of the story being all depicted in different 
portions of the same panel. In the right hand upper portion is a 
grand picture of a medieval town, to which St. George is riding with 
the captivedragon. Opposite he is represented as having dismounted 
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from his charger and receiving the grateful thanks of the maiden he 
has rescued from the jaws of the monster. In the lower portions of 
the panel the rescue itself is shown. 

At Coity, in Glamorganshire, is a grand specimen of a medieval 
church chest of unusual design. The angle pieces of the framework 
are carried to the ground and serve as legs to raise the chest well up. 
It has a sloping lid covered with rich tracery. The front is divided 
into six panels. The three upper ones, and the centre lower one, 
bear representations of the Emblems of the Passion; the centre 
upper panel having a symbolical representation of the cross and the 
five wounds, The tracery is remarkably good throughout, and 
indicates that this chest was made about the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. 
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CHEST AT GLASTONBURY CHURCH, 


In the second volume of Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
a plate is devoted to the illustration of a fine carved chest, at that 
time (1822) in the possession of G. Ormerod, Esq. It is of English 
make, having its front ornamented with five panels, four of which 
contain window tracery under crocketted pediments. The design of 
the tracery is of the type known as reticulated, but the main lines are 
straight instead of being ogee curved, thus they form lozenge-shaped 
spaces which are cusped. Such straight lined recticulated tracery 
is not frequently met with. It is confined to the south-west of 
England, and in that district this chest may have been made, 
perhaps at Bristol. The centre panel is occupied in its upper part 
by the lock-plate, below it contains a figure subject representing 
the crowning of a king. The date of this fine chest is probably 
about 1350. 
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In Minehead church, Somersetshire, is a fine chest of English 
workmanship of late fourteenth century date. It has sunk and 
carved panels on both the front and the back, the top and ends 
being plain. The panels contain two heraldic shields, one the 
emblems of the passion, one the initials J. C. M., and another 
an eagle holding a clasped book in its claws, the emblem of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

A highly interesting example of a medieval chest, which however is 
uncarved, was formerly in the chancery court at Durham, and, when 
in 1855 the court was removed from the exchequer building on the 
Palace Green to the Bailey, it got into the hands of a joiner, and is 
now in private possession. It dates between the years 1340 and 1345. 
It formerly belonged to Bishop Richard de Bury, as it bears his arms, 
and as it also bears the Royal arms quartering the fleur-de-lys, which 
were first adopted in 1340; and as Bishop Richard de Bury died in 
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CHEST AT SOUTHACRE CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


1345, a very approximate date can be given to the chest. It retains 
all the characteristics of the earlier medieval chests. It is 6 feet 
long inside, 13 inches wide, and 2 feet high. Each side, each end, 
and the lid are in one piece of oak, very wide boards being used. 
The front and back are checked over the ends, and the whole is 
bound together by wide iron straps. Six straps pass down the front 
and under the bottom, and have bifoliated terminations ; two pass 
round each end horizontally, embracing front and back ; six more 
cross the lid and pass down the back, these latter form the hinges and 
have trifoliated terminations. There is a small till at the right hand 
end, 64 inches wide and 7 inches deep. But the chief interest lies 
in the painting inside the lid, which is remarkably fresh and clean : it 
consists of four coats of arms. The principal ones being those of 
Sir Richard de Aungerville, Richard de Bury’s father, gu/es, a cingue 
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Soil, ermine, pierced gules, within a bordure bezanty, and the arms of 
England and France quarterly, the second and third quarters being 
semé of fleur-de-lys. nthe centre of the lid, between the four shields, 
a man on horseback is represented tilting at a cock, while the ends are 
filled up with lions rampant facing outwards. 

A few other notable examples may be mentioned in conclusion. 
In the church of Great St. Mary, Cambridge, is a good carved 
example. At Saltwood, in Kent, is a fine English-made chest with 
traceried panels of the close of the thirteenth century; and another 
is in the chapter house, Oxford Cathedral. St. John’s, Glastonbury, 
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has a late thirteenth century carved chest, with painted coats of 
arms of local families. At Huttoft, Lincolnshire ; Stoke D’Aber- 
noun, Surrey; St. Michael’s, Coventry; Southacre, Norfolk ; and 
Guestling, Sussex, are good chests witn carved fronts. At Church 
Brampton, Northamptonshire ; and Icklingworth, Suffolk, are two 
good examples, with no carving, but covered with rich iron scroll 
work, in both cases resembling so nearly that of the well-known 
grille over the tomb of Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey, as to 
enable us to date them at the close of the thirteenth century, or 
the very beginning of the fourteenth, Queen Eleanor died Novem- 
ber 28th, 1290. 
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Burial in Woollen. 


BY ENGLAND HOWLETT. 


In the middle ages England was the great wool producing country, 
and very large profits were made by the traders here with the cloth 
workers of Flanders. In the seventeenth century the continental 
demands fell off to a large extent, owing partly to the decay of the 
manufacturing towns of the Rhine country, and partly to the fact 
that the districts of northern France began producing wool in large 
quantities. 

In the reign of Charles II., the woollen trade being in a very 
depressed condition, an effort was made to give an impetus to the 
trade by an Act of Parliament—18 Charles II., cap. iv., intituled 
** An Act for burying in Woollen only.” The preamble states the 
Act to be for the encouragement of the woollen manufactures of the 
kingdom, and prevention of the exportation of the moneys thereof for 
the buying and importing of linen. The Act provides, that from and 
after the 25th March, 1667, “ No person or persons whatsoever shall 
be buried in any shirt, shift, or sheet made of, or mingled with flax, 
hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or any other than what shall be made 
of wooll onely, or be put in to any coffin lined or faced with any thing 
made of, or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, or hair.”’ A penalty of 
Five pounds was rendered payable for every breach of the Act, such 
penalty to be employed for the benefit of the poor of the parish, and 
for providing a work-house for setting the poor to work ; the penalty 
to be recovered by the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor of 
the parish by Distress under warrant from a Justice of the Peace, 
Mayor, or other named official, the levy to be made on the goods of 
the party buried contrary to the Act, or in default thereof by 
distraining on the goods of anyone who hada hand in evading the 
law. The last section of the act provides that its provisions shall not 
apply to anyone dying of the Plague. 

As may be supposed the Act was extremely unpopular with all 
classes of society, and, as the provisions could be easily evaded with- 
out much risk of detection (except so far as the facing of the coffin 
was concerned) the law was more often violated than complied with. 

This being so, another Act was passed, 30 Charles II, cap. iii., 
which repealed the former statute and re-enacted its principal 
provision with a like penalty for the non-observance thereof. This 
statute however went much further than its predecessor by requiring 
that a Register should be kept in every parish of persons buried there, 
and directing some credible person (a relation or otherwise of the 
party deceased) to make and deliver to the “‘ parson” an affidavit 
within eight days after the burial that the requirements of the law had 
been complied with. The affidavit was required to be under the 
hands and seals of two witnesses, and under the hand of the Magis- 
trate, Justice, or other official, before whom the same was sworn, but 
no fee was payable for such affidavit. ‘The penalty for disobedience 
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to the Act was made a first charge on the estate of the deceased and 
had priority over any statute, judgment debt, or legacy. In case no 
such affidavit should be brought to the “‘ parson ” within the limited 
period, it was his duty to give notice thereof to the Churchwardens or 
Overseers of the poor, and they in turn were directed within eight 
days from the receipt of such notice to obtain from the Chief Magis- 
trate of any corporate town, or from a Justice of the Peace, a warrant 
to distrain on the goods of the deceased person, or in default 
thereof on the goods of anyone who was a party to evading the law. 
The knowledge of the thorough unpopularity of the Act no doubt 
induced the framers to insert the sixth section, which provided that 
if any of them (the Parson, Churchwardens, Overseers, Chief Magis- 
trate, or Justice of the Peace) should fail to carry out the law, he or 
they so offending should forfeit Five pounds, to be recovered by such 
person as should sue for the same: one-fourth of such penalty to go 
to His Majesty, two-fourths to the poor of the parish where the party 
was buried, and the remaining fourth to the party taking suit. Here 
then was a distinct bribe to insure the law being obeyed. The 
incumbent of each parish was required to enter in the Register all 
burials, and a memorandum of all affidavits brought to him within 
the limited time. And if no such affidavit should be brought, a 
memorial thereof to be entered in the Register, and of the time when 
the omission was notified to the Churchwardens or Overseers. 

An account of all burials, minister’s certificates, and levying the 
penalties and the disposal thereof was required to be made from 
time to time by the Overseers of the poor to the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions. 

The Act was directed to be publicly read after Divine Service upon 
the first Sunday after the Feast of St. Bartholomew every year for 
seven years ; and, like its predecessor, contained a clause that the 
provisions should not apply to anyone dying of the Plague. 

An amending statute was passed 32 Charles II., cap. i., reciting 
that a great loss of time was caused to persons requiring to make 
affidavits by reason of their having to take long journeys for the 
purpose of being sworn, and providing that on and after the 
2nd February, 1680, when no Justice of the Peace should reside in 
the parish, the oath might be administered by a Parson, Vicar, or 
Curate of any parish within the county (except only the Parson, Vicar, 
or Curate of the parish where the party was interred). This statutory 
relaxation of the rigour of the law no doubt proved a great privilege 
to many persons, and especially to those in the poorer ranks of life 
to whom a long journey was often a matter of great inconvenience, 
involving also a consequent loss of time and a certain amount of 
expense. Doubtless the passing of this Act was the result of the loud 
outcry of the people against the unpopular law. 

The register of burials under the Act appears to have been differently 
kept in different places. For instance, in some registers there is no 
entry made of the affidavits except where they were not forthcoming, 
while in other places an entry was made of the date of each affidavit ; 
nearly every parish register, however, throughout the country has some 
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record of the burials in woollen, and more especially for the first few 
years after the passing of the Acts at the time when the law was 
strictly enforced. It is said that it was no uncommon thing for the 
Clerk or Sexton to call out at the graveside, on the conclusion of the 
service, and while the mourners were still assembled, ‘‘ who makes 
affidavit?’’ thus, by unseemly interruption, reminding the relatives of 
the deceased of the penalty to be incurred if the law was not complied 
with. 

The parish registers at Kirton-in-Lindsey have entries of these 
affidavits down to 1724; however for the last few years instead of 
the date of affidavit being entered after each burial as in the earlier 
years of the register there is a note at the end of each year, “ affidavit 
in all cases.” 

The following are copies of two out of five affidavits still preserved 
amongst the Kirton-in-Lindsey parish papers. 


Lincoln Robena Brumbie of Kirton in y® s¢ parts and County maketh oath 

Lindsey } yt William Brumbie of y® same lately deceased was not wound up 
or buried in any shirt shift sheet or shroud made or mingled with 
fflax Hemp or other than what is made of sheeps Wool, nor in any 
coffin lined with any material but sheep’s Wool only. Dated y* 
26th day of June, 1681. 


Robert Martin. 


Eliz : Huddleston. 


Signed and sealed by us witnesses to y® above said affidavit. 
Jurat coram me 
Geo: Huddleston, 
Rect : de Waddingham. 


Lyncolne } John Dawson of Kirton maketh oath that Mary Ann Dawson 


Lynsey his daughter lately deceased, were not wrapt wound or put in 
any shift sheet or shroud made or mixed with hemp silke hair flax 
or any other material but what is made of sheep’s wooll only 
according to a late act of parliament for the said purpose. 


Dated ffeb: y® 471682. 


Samuel Crowder. 


Arthur Nailer. LS. 


Jurat coram me 
Ro: Armlistead, 
Vic : de Messingham. 
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The form it will be observed varies but slightly, and the party who 
makes the affidavit does not in any case appear to sign it. The 
Elstow parish register contains an entry that: “Ann Bunyan [the 
step-mother of John Bunyan] was buried in woollen, September 25™ 
1680,.”* 

The parish register at Sutton St. James’, for the year 1685, contains 
an interesting entry of a burial in linen contrary to law, with a memo- 
randum in the margin showing that the penalty was duly recovered. 
The following is a copy of such entry as it appears in the register :— 


M®@ yt Rebeccha Jarvis his mayde 
informed Justice Johnson hereof y® 
16 Apr: who issued out his warrt to | 
y® Overseers & Churchwardens to | Mr: Fran: Dodge was buryed 

demand 5! of ye Execs who paid ye { Linnen contrary to _y*} Apr: 15". 
sume & it was divided between y® | Act of Parliam'. 

Informer & y® Poor as Jo: Markby | 

saith. 


In this case the clergyman does not appear to have given notice of 
the breach of the law, and the information was evidently given by an 
independent person who thereby secured for herself a share of the 
penalty. 

The laws for enforcing burial in woollen were not repealed until 
the year 1815, 54 George III., although long before then the practice 
had been discontinued; and the affidavits, formerly so strictly 
required had ceased to be filed, as also any entry regarding them to 
be made in the parish registers. 


Jnventories of Chantries in the County of 
Somerset, 1546. 


THESE inventories have been transcribed from the originals preserved 
in the Public Record Office (Exch. Q.R. Church Goods, =). They 
are contained in a paper book of forty-one leaves, which have been 
separated at some former period, and which are now put together in 
no regular order. It seems on the whole better to print the 
inventories in their present order, than to attempt a reconstruction of 
the original sequence. Each inventory is prefaced with the form of 
indenture which is printed with the first inventory, and each 
concludes in the same manner as the first, with unimportant 
variations of spelling. These forms are not repeated in printing, but 





* See Dr. Brown's Life of John Bunyan, p. 302. 
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the clergyman’s name and description, as well as his signature at the 
foot of each inventory is given, and will not unfrequently be read 
with interest. 

These inventories, although they only refer to a small portion of 
the Somerset chantries, are a few years earlier than the survey of the 
chantries in that county which has been printed by the Somerset 
Record Society,* and are, in a sense, supplemental to the contents 
of that very interesting volume. We have collated the inventories 
which are here given, with the notices of each of the chantries in the 
volume referred to, and it will be seen how much of interest the one 
set lends to the other. In the Somerset Chantries, Survey and 
Rental, no inventories of the chattels occur, as in the present list ; 
while on the other hand, we learn from that volume much regarding 
the chantries, their chapels, and most of the clergymen whose names 
occur in the list which follows. References are also given to Mr. 
Weaver’s book, Somerset Incumbents, where further particulars of 
interest may be found. 

We have to thank the Right Rev. Bishop Hobhouse, the Rev. 
F, W. Weaver, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope for much help and 
many notes on points of obscurity and interest. Mr. W. Brown, of 
Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire, has kindly verified the spelling of some of 
the peculiar words which occur, and of which the meaning was not 
at first obvious. To Mr. Weaver we are especially indebted, not 
only for a large number of the notes, but also for much of the 
information concerning the clergymen named in the inventories. 


1. [Our Lady’s chantry, Milverton]. 


This Inventory indentid made the xvij'® day of fiche yn the xxxvijt* yere of the 
reigne of oure Sofleigne lord Kyng henry the viij‘® &c bytwene St Gile3 Strang- 
ways Knyght Thom*s Denton & Roger Kynsey Gen? Comiyssiofis appoynted for 
the Survey of all the channtreys ffrechapellf and other spuall pmocons yn the 
Countie of Sofiis assigned to oure seid sofleigne lord the Kyngf matie? dispocicon 
by an acte of pliament made yn the xxxvijt® yere of his noble reigne of the one 
ptie & Elys Salter channtrey priest of oure lady channtrey yn mylu’ton of the 
other ptie witnesseth that their was remaynyng yn the Custody of the seid 
channtrey priest at the makyng herof suche goodf & ornamentf as herafter 
ffolowith./ that is to say 


ffurst ij bellf valewid at vs 

Itfi ij payre of Vestymentf valewid at viijs 

Itf ij olde whyte chysables of ffustaynet valewid at xvj4 
ItfM iij corporys casez wt one cloth valewid at xij4 

Itm ij olde Aulter clothes & one lent cloth valewid at xvj4 
It ij Towellf valewid at viij4 

Itfi a tablement { valewid at vjs viij* 

It a beme of yrond valewid at iijs 


* Vol. ii. (1888). Somerset Chantries, Survey and Rental. 
+ Probably for use in Lent. 
t Perhaps a small reredos of alabaster or some such material. 
14 
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Itfi a Coffer ij syges * w' ffo'mes valewid at vj4 
Itf a holy water Buckett of brasse valewid at xij4 
vj viij4 vj 
Itf one olde cloth iij long bordf a Coffer yn y® channtrey howse xx 
xs vijs ij4 
Itf a ffurnes wt other certyn tubbes & vattes valewid at xvijs ij4 
Itf a chapell cofld wt ledd 


All whiche goodf & ornamentf abouesaid the seid Comiyssiofis have delyfled vnto 
the seid channtrey priest & haue Straitly comaunded hym saffely to kepe the 
same In witnes wherof to the one pte of this Inventory Indentid remaynyng wt 
y® seid Comyssion’s the seid Chauntrey priest hath setto his seale And subscribed 
his name & to the other pte of this seid Inventory Indentid remaynyng wt the 
said chauntrey priest the seid Coiiyssion’s setto their sealez the day & yere 
aboueseid 
p me helizei Sal? Ctm. 


In 1548, no plate. Ornaments, ‘‘with certayne howseholde stuffe,” 
42s. 4a. Bell metal, 30 lbs. Lead, 2} fodders. Ellice Salter, 
aged 80, ‘‘a man of honest conversation verray impotent.” (See 
also Som. Jncts., p. 400.) The chapel, covered with lead, stood in 
the churchyard. It was valued at #10. The inhabitants wished 
to buy it, and use the lead for pipes to convey water to Milverton. 


2. [St. John the Baptist’s chantry, Nettlecombe]. 
March [d/ank] 
John Wether incumbent of the chauntrey yn Netelcomb 
* . * * * 
ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ valewid at xx by estymaéon 
Itfi a Chalyce of Sylu’ gyltt valewid a Ixvjs viij‘t 
Itfi a paxe of Sylu’ valewid by estymacin at x$ 
Itf iij olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at vjs vij4 
Itffi ij litle Cruettf of Sylu’ valewid by estymacon at xx* 
Sm? vj" iijs iiij4 
7 * * 


by me S* John wether clarke. 


In 1547 a chalice, a pax, and two cruets of silver, 36 0z. Alsoa 
gilt chalice, 8 oz. Ornaments, 6s. 8d. John Wyther, aged 60. 
As John Wetheridge, pension £6. He had been presented in 
1543 to Cantaria Simonis Raleghin ecel. B. M. de Nettlecombe. See 
Som. Incts. p. 406. 





* Syges, the plural of sege, a seat. 


t This is the beautiful and well-known chalice which is still preserved at 
Nettlecombe. , 
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3. [The Free Chapel in Ilchester.] 


March 28 : 
‘** George Carew incumbent of the ffrechapell yn Ilchester.” 


* * * * * 
ffurst a bell valewid at iijs iiij4 
Itf an olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at 
Itfi a masse boke wt ij candelstykf valewid at 
Iti ij aulter clothes ij Towellf & ij hangyng clothes 
Itfi a Coffer wt a fforme valewid at 
Itfi a Sacryng bell w* ij Cruettf valewid at 


xiijs iiij4 


7 . aa 
p me george 
Carew clerica 


In 1548 ‘* The ffree Chapell of the holy Trynytie of Whytehale ” 
in the towne of Ilchester. No plate or ornaments. George Carrowe, 
incumbent; as George Carewe, pension £6 13s. 4d. (See also 
Som. Incts., pp. 142, 272.) 


4. [Jesus chantry, Taunton]. 
March 24 


John Edward incumbent of the chauntrey néis Jhu yn Tanton 


* * ~ . + 


* * * * * 


p me Jotiem Edwardf 


In 1548 two chalices, 164 oz. Ornaments, 9s. John Edwardes, 
aged 50, ‘‘a man of honest conversac6n and indifferently lerned.” 
(See also Som Incts., p. 454-) 


5. [St. Etheldred’s chantry, Taunton]. 
March 24 
Willyam Calow incumbent of the chauntrey of Seynt Etheldrede yn Tanton 
* * * 7. ” 
ffurst a chalyce of sylu’ viij vnes di xxxiiijs 
Itf ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at iiijs iiij4 
It iij Alter clothes valewid at xvj@ 
Itf a bell valewid at vs 
Sm? To! xliiijs viij4 
* * * 


p me wittm Calow claricu 


In 1548 a silver chalice, 8 oz. Ornaments, 6s. 8d. William 
Callowe, Bachelor of Arts, aged 57. Pension £5. (See also 
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Som. Incts., pp. 404, 454.) He was capellanus of West Monkton, 
Som. Chantries, p. 34. The chapel called ‘* Netherwayes Chapel” 
was within the churchyard of the late priory of Taunton. 


6. [Our Lady’s chantry, in Crewkerne Churchyard]. 
March 22 
St John myghell chauntrey priest of oure lady chauntrey yn Crukerne 


* * * * * 


ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ weyng vij vncf di xxx’ vj* 
Itf a corporys wt a case valewid at viij* 
It ij payre of olde vestymentf valewid at xx 
Itf ij Cruettf of Tyn wt a Coffer valewid at ij* 
Itf a bell wt a litle sacryn’ bell valewid at ijs 
Sm? xxxv° 


7” * * * . 


p me Johem mighett 


In 1548 a silver chalice, 74 0z. Ornaments 2s. 6d. Bell metal 
6 4. Lead 13 fodder. John Michell, aged 80, “of honest con- 
versacon” his annual stipend £4 5s. 10o}¢d. The chapel in the 
churchyard, covered with lead, was valued at £6 13s. 4d. (See also 
Som. Incts., p. 343, where it is described as: Perpelua Cantaria in 
capella B, M. in ceemeterio eccl. par. per Agnetam de Monteau constructa 
et dotata.) 


7. [Wellington chantries, Wells]. 
March 17% 
Rychard meryfeld & henry banck chauntrey priests of the Newhall called la 
moundroy* yn the Cathedrall churche of Wellf 
+ . + * * 


ffurst ij alter clothes valewid at vj4 ) 
It a hangyng al? clothe valewid at ij4 | 
Itf a payre of Vestymentf of Sylke valewid at ijs 

Itf a payre of Vestymentf of Dornyshe valewid at xij’ 
Itf a Chysable of white ffustyant valewid at vj4 | 
Itf a masse boke valewid at vj | 
Itff a chalys olde & worne x’ 


xiiijs viij" 


* * * * 


p me henrici: banke 
p me Ryc meryfelde 





* There were certain lands to the north of the cathedral church of Wells, 
known as the ‘‘ Muntoria,” or ‘* Muntorey,” but later as Mont Roy, which gave 
the name to the college of chantry priests established there by Bishop Ergham 
in 1400. . 

+ Probably for Lent. 
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In 1548, asilver chalice 15 oz. Ornaments 4s.2@. Henry Bankes, 
aged 54 (Pension £3 12s. 8d.), and Richard Meryfelde, aged 60, 
were the incumbents of two chantries in Wells cathedral church, 
founded by William Wellington. Richard Meryfeld was instituted to 
the vicarage of Pilton 26 Apl. 1520 (Som. Jncts. p. 166.) The 
position of chantry priest at Wells was often held by an old and 
retired incumbent. On 29 Sep., 1554, Henry Banks was instituted 
to the vicarage of South Petherton. (Som. Zncés., p. 417.) 


8. [Bath Hospital]. 
March 17 


John Symons incumbent of seynt Johns chapell yn the hospitalle of Bathe 





at * * * 
ffurst a masse boke valewid at viij* 
Itf ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at viijs 
Iti ij bellf valewid at vjs viij4 
Sm* xv° iiij4 
« at * * 


p me Jofine Symons 


In 1548 the master was contumacious, and refused to appear. 
The hospital was annexed to the parish church of St. Michael, and 
the parson of the church was master of the hospital. ‘he ornaments 
of the hospital were ‘‘ estemyd wo'the” 155. 2d. 


g. (St. Katherine’s chantry, Ilminster]. 
March 17 
Thom*s mychell incumbent of the chauntrey yn Ilmyster 
* * + ; 
ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ xiiijs 
Itf ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at v° 
It iij corpores wt their cases valewid at ijs 
It ij candelstyckf of latyn valewid at xvj@ 
ItfM iij Aulter clothes valewid at xij 
It ij cruettf of tyn valewid at j* 
Sm* xxiijs v4 
+ * * * “ 


p me dom thoma mychell. 


The chantry of St. Katherine, in the parish church of Ilminster, 
founded by John Wadham, Esq. In 1548, a silver chalice 16 oz., 
and also “ A suite and a cope of redde velvett, too other copes of 
the same. A suite and a cope of white damaske moche worne. A 
cope of blue satten and blue velvett very olde praised at Ixvjs. viijd.” 
Thomas Michell, aged 60, ‘“‘a man of honest conversacOdn and 
indifferently lernyd;” his stipend £6; Pension, £5. (See also 
Som. Incts., p. 383.) 


a eet ee me 4 tar ot 
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10. [Our Lady’s chantry, Crewkerne]. 
March 22 
St John hychecock chauntrey priest of oure lady chauntrey yn Crukerne. 


* * * x * 


ffurst a chalyce of Sylu’ valewid at xxvjs viij* sold for iiij yerez past of 
necessytie* 
Itfi a corporf wt the case valewid at iiij4 
Itff iij aulter clothes valewid at ijs 
Itf ij curtaynes of Whyte valewid at viij4 
Itfi a peare of candelstyckf of latyn valewid at vj4 
Iti ij pere of Vestymentf valewid at iijs iiij* 
Sm? xxxiijs vj4 





* * * * * 


p me Johané hyscoke. 


‘The chantry of our Lady within the parish church of Crewkerne. 
In 1548, no plate. Ornaments, 6s. 8d. John Gedge was then 
incumbent. (See as to John Hiscoke, Som. /nets., p. 344-) 


11. [Wells Almshouse]. 
March 17 
S* John Dybbell priest mynyster of the almoshowse of Wellf 
%* * * * * 

ffurst an olde Vestyment of redd brangidt sylke wt albe & amyas { valewid 

at iijs iiij4 
Itfi an olde Vestyment of blew damyske wt albe & amyas valewid at vij* 
ItM an olde Vestyment of Whyte bustayne wt albe & amyas valewid at ijs 
Itf an olde Vestyment of redd Sylke wt albe & amyas valewid at xx 
Itf an olde vestyment of Whyte ffustyane wt albe & amyas valewid at iiijs 
Itf an olde vestyment of grene dornex wt albe & amyas valewid at xx‘ 
Itfi a masse boke yn pchement w* ij lytle claspes of Sylu’ valewid at iiijs 
Itf a payre of lytle olde candelstyckf & a holy water bokett of latyn valewid 

at xij? 
It a Chalyce of Silu’ weyng xviij vncf di & di q*rt Stoppyd wt ledd yn the 

bottome pced by estymacion at lxs 

Sm? iiij' iiijs & viij4 
The goodf yn the Kychyn 

ffurst ij Table bordf wt fforme3 valewid at iiij4 
It iij olde brasse pottes valewid at vijs 
Itf i viij olde platt's iij pottyngers & on Sawcer valewid at iiijs 
Iti iij little panne iij Candelstykf ij skelett?§ wt achafyng dyshe valewid 

at ijs viij* 








* Probably the chalice belonging to the parish altar was used in its stead. 
+ z.e., branched. t t.¢., amice. 
§ Skellet : a long-handled metal pot. 
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Itf a mesure callid a busshell wt ij olde tubbs & a cobord valewid at ijs viij4 
Iiffi iiij olde table clothes valewid at iiij* 
To. Sm? xvijs 
* + * * « 
p me Johanii Dyble capellani 
Sm? Tot—cjs viij4 


The almshouse was ordained and erected for the relief of one 
priest and twenty-four poor men and women to pray for the souls of 
the founders. The almshouse still remains, with its chapel and all 
endowments. In 1548, a silver chalice, 162 oz. Ornaments, 
23s. 8d. John Dyble, aged 70. Pension, £3 6s. 8d. 


12. [The Free Chapel in South Cheriton]. 


March 24. 
Willm"s clement incumbent of the frechappell of Cheryton 
* * * * * 
ffurst j bell pce ijs 
* # * * * 


p me Dmi Wittm Clement 


In 1548, the chapel situated in the parish of Horsington had been 
leased by Robert Boydell, the incumbent, to Elizabeth Fitz James 
(widow), of Templecombe. No plate or ornaments. Bell metal, 
40 dbs. 


13. (Our Lady’s chantry, in Aller]. 
March 17 
John Chyn incumbent of the chauntrey in Aller 


* * * * * 


Itfi a payre of Vestymentf valewid at iijs iiij4 xxvijs iiij4 
Itfi a corporys wt his case valewid at viij* 


* * * * a 


p me Jofiem Chyn 


The chapel of Our Lady in Aller, situated in ‘‘ the base court” of 
the Manor of Aller. Founded by the ancestors of the Earl of 
Huntington. 

In 1548, the chapel ‘‘cou’ed w' stone worthe to be solde 
xxvjs. viijd.” A parcel gilt silver chalice, 19 oz. Ornaments, 14d. 
Bell metal, 40 lbs. John Chynne, aged 60. Pension, £5. (See 
also Som. Incts., p. 5-) 
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14. [The three chantries, in Woolavington. ] 
March 24 
Robt Stone Roger Wymbry & Robrt prydell incumbentf of the chauntreys 
yn Wollavyngton 
- * * * * 
Itf one chalyce holy gylt yn y® kepyng of wyli*m hody esquyer \ a 
weyng by estimac6n xij vncf at v5 ye vnce 
Iti viij olde peyre of vestymentf valewid at xx* 
Itm one lytle bell valewid at xs 
Sm? viij!i xs 
* * oo 3S 
p me Robarti’ ston. p me Rogeri’ Wymbry. p me Roberti prydyll 


There were three chantries in Woolavington, of which Wm. Hody 
Esq., was patron: (1) St. John Baptist in the churchyard (R. Stone, 
instituted 3oth July, 1541, incumbent); (2) Trinity chantry (R. 
Wymbry, incumbent) ; (3) St. Katherine’s chantry (R. Prydyll, insti- 
tuted roth June, 1545, incumbent). In 1548, St. John Baptist 
chantry had a parcel-gilt chalice, 12 oz. Ornaments, 6s. 8d. Bell 
metal, 40lb. R.Stone, incumbent. The chapel stood in the church- 
yard. The ‘Trinity chantry had a parcel-gilt chalice, 18 oz. 
Ornaments, 6s. 8¢. R.Wymbery, incumbent. Pension, £5. St. 
Katherine’s chantry had ornaments, 6s. 8d. The chalice was still in 
Mr. Hody’s custody. R. Prydyll, incumbent. Pension, #5. (See 
also Som. Jncts., pp. 220-222, and Weaver's Visitation of Somerset, 
p. 36.) 


15. [Catcote Chapel.] 
March 17 


Rychard hodshon mynyster or chauntrey priest yn the chapell of Catcote 
* * * 7 


ffurst a chalice of Sylu’ pcell gylted valewid at xxx 

Iti v payre of Vestymentf of dyu’s sort valewid at xxxv° viij4 
Itfi a cope of blew damaske valewid at xvs 

Itfi ij Surpluses, ij corporas wt the cases valewid at iij> 

It iij aulter clothes iij napkyns valewid at ijs 

It ij masse boke3 on portes* on pcessionall valewid at vs 

It iiij brasyng candelstyckf v banners ij crosse3 valewid at vj> 
It iij frantes to the high aulter valewid at xij4 

It on fante cloth on Shyte on Vayll valewid at xx¢ 

It ij paxs of latyn & a Sencer of latyn valewid at xij4 

It one canype ou’ the sacrement & the pex valewid at vj4 

Iti ij lytle clothes valewid at vj¢ 

Itm on tablement before the hygh aulter valewid at xij4 


* A brevarium or portos, 
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Itfi iij bels on holywat’ fautt ij coffers valewid at xls 
Itfi yn the chauntrey ij croxs* on tablebord on coffer valewid at ijs 
Sa vij® iiijs iiij4 
* % * 
9: me Rychardi hodshon 
The chantry of Catcote, in the parish of Murlinche. In 1548 a 

parcel gilt silver chalice, 16 0z. Ornaments, 73s. 4d. Bell metal, 
7 cwt.: viz., three bells in the steeple, a sancte bell, also two “ leche ” 
bells in charge of W. Cooke. The ornaments were: A cope of blue 
taffata, five pair of vestments, one of green velvet ‘ verraye olde,” 
two of olde rotten taffata and two of old ragged silk torn, a table, a 
chest, two crocks, two paxes, an old latten cross, and a holy water 
pot. An albe. A surplice. An “olde palme clothe of canvas.” 
An old sheet. A towel and an Altar cloth. Richard Hodshon, 
aged 47. Pension, £3 12s. 


16. [The Perpetuity in Bradford, near Taunton.] 
March 24 
John hewsey incumbent of the gpg yn Bradford 


* % + 
ffurst a peyre of V saan, valowid at iijs ij 
* 


By me St John hussy pist 
In 1548 no plate. Ornaments, 3s. 4¢. John Hussey, incumbent, 
“ of honest conversation, indifferently lerned.”” Pension, #5. In 1529 
he was capel/anus cantarie, when 20d. was bequeathed to “ Sir John 
Husy is service” ( Wells Wills, p. 11). (Seealso Som. /ncts., p. 315.) 


17. (Our Lady’s chantry, in Porlock.] 
March 17 


S* Robrt laurence nny mae of oure lady chauntrey yn porlock 

* *x * 
ffurst a chalys of Sylu’ ool gyltid vahontd at xls 
Itf a payre of Vestymentf of olde blew Satyng valewid at iiijs 
It a olde cope of black damaske valewid at iijs 
Itf a olde payre of vestymentf{ valewid at ijs 
Iti ij olde torne whytt copes valewid at ijs 
Itf a payre of lattyng candelstyckf valewid at xvj 
Itff iiij ault’ clothes valewid at xij 

Sm? liijs iiije 
* * ca te 
By me Robert laurés prest 

In 1548, described as “too chauntries foundyd w' in the parishe 
churche.” 

‘** Ther is but one incumbent ther whose name is Robte Laurence, 
clerke, having no certayne stipend for that he hathe (as he saythe), 
resigned the said Chauntrie to the Lord mques Dorss a yeare past and 
more.” + The house of residence was called the ‘Two Chantries.” 
A silver gilt chalice, 134 oz. Ornaments, 8s. 


(Zo be continued.) 





* 7.2, crocks. t Somerset Chantries, p. 49. 
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Wotes on the smaller Cathedral Churches 
of 3reland. 
ITI. 
THE PROVINCE OF MUNSTER (First portion). 


A very brief general introduction is all that is needed in dealing 
with the cathedrals of the province of Munster, the limits of which 
correspond with those of the ecclesiastical province of Cashel. 

‘The cathedral churches in Munster are in several cases buildings 
of considerable interest. Our limits exclude a notice of the 
ancient cathedral on the rock of Cashel ; but, even so, there are 
several others in the province which, either wholly or in part, retain 
features of interest and importance. Such, for instance, are the 
cathedrals of Ardfert,* Cloyne, Kilfenora, Killaloe, Limerick, Lis- 
more, and others in a less degree. In addition to these, there are 
the remains of ancient churches at Aghadoe, and Ardmore, which 
are often popularly dignified with the name of “ cathedral” ; but, as 
the application of the title of cathedral to these buildings is more 
fanciful than real, we allude very briefly to them in the present 
series of notes, indicating to the reader where a more complete 
account of them may be found. 

Two ancient cathedrals in Munster were demolished during the last 
century. In one case, that of Cork, we know nothing of the 
building which was then unfortunately destroyed. In the other case, 
of Waterford cathedral, Harris has happily preserved two very fair 
drawings, as well as the ground plan, in his edition of Ware’s History 
of the Bishops. A third cathedral in Muusier, that of Emly, was 
pulled down about sixty years ago, and all that we know of the old 
building is gained from a rude representation of it which is engraved 
on the seal of the dean and chapter. With these three lamentable 
exceptions Munster has suffered less than the other provinces, and 
it retains several cathedral churches which call for a longer notice 
than the majority of those in either of the provinces of Ulster or 
Leinster. 


AGHADOE, 


Little or nothing is known of the origin or history of the bishopric 
of Aghadoe as a separate see. The names of a few of the bishops 
are preserved in the archives of some English dioceses in 
which they acted as suffragans ; but it is very doubtful whether they 
were more than titular rulers of the diocese of Aghadoe itself. For 
many centuries the bishopric of Aghadoe has been united to, or 
rather merged in, that of Ardfert ; the diocese thus united being at 





* We take this opportunity of correcting a slip which occurs in page 90, where 
Ardfert cathedral is included among the cruciform churches with a western tower. 
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times called the bishopric of Ardfert and Aghadoe, and at other times 
that of Kerry. The latter designation, which is derived from the 
district, instead of from the see towns, is the name used at the present 
day by the Roman Catholics. 

Owing to their nearness to Killarney, the ruins at Aghadoe are 
better known than others of greater importance elsewhere. They 
comprise the base of an ecclesiastical round tower or cloichtech, a 
circular military tower, and the little ruined church called “* Aghadoe 
cathedral.” 

This latter building, like the ‘‘ cathedrals” of Glendalough and 
Ardmore, scarcely falls within the ordinary meaning of the term. It 
is a small edifice, consisting of a nave and chancel, and measures 
about eighty feet in length, by about twenty-three feet in width. The 
nave, which is much the earlier portion, has been entered by a 
fine Romanesque doorway, and in the eastern wall of the chancel are 
two narrow lancet windows. These are practically the only 
architectural features which the building possesses, and of these the 
very fine doorway is alone of interest or importance. We must, 
however, refer the reader to what the late Lord Dunraven says re- 
garding the ruins at Aghadoe, in his work Wofes on Irish Architecture,* 
where some illustrations and a ground plan of the ecclesiastical ruins 
at Aghadoe are given. 


ARDFERT. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Brendan. 


The bishopric of Ardfert is of high antiquity, but the earlier history 
of the see is obscure, and very little is known of the bishops until 
after the arrival of the English in Ireland. 

Although in early times Ardfert was a place of size and importance, 
it is now only a small village. It is situated a few miles from the 
town of Tralee, and it still possesses not only the roofless (though in 
other respects fairly perfect), remains of its beautiful cathedral church, 
but the ruins of a remarkably fine Franciscan church and abbey as 
well. 

The body of the cathedral was unroofed during the rebellion in 
1641, and has ever since remained more or less a ruin. ‘The 
transept, however, was roofed, and was in use as the parish church 
of Ardfert, until the year 1871, when a new church was consecrated 
for the use of the Protestants of Ardfert; and then this portion of 
the cathedral was also unroofed, and allowed to go to decay with 
the rest.t 

In 1870, a monograph on Ardfert Cathedral was published by Mr. 
Arthur Hill, B.E. This work contains a pian of the cathedral, and 





* Vol. ii., p. 115. 

+ The writer is indebted to the Rev. W. D. Wade, Treasurer of Ardfert 
cathedral and rector of the parish, for the latter information. 

t Ardfert Cathedral, in ye County of Kerry, by Arthur Hill, B,.E., Member of 
the Institute of Architects. Cork, 1870. 
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several drawings and elevations, as well as some admirable photo- 
graphs of the cathedral. By Mr. Hill’s kind permission a reduced 
copy of his plan is given on the next page. Speaking of the cathe- 
dral, he says : 

‘** The precise date of the cathedral has not been ascertained, but, 
by comparison with the adjacent Franciscan Church, which was 
founded in the year 1253, it would appear to be a work of about the 
same period. In plan, the building then erected was a simple rect- 
angle, 137 feet long, by only 25 wide, with an aisle on the south-west. 
In later times a large transept was added on the south side, entered 
from the nave by two arches, and a Chantry and Mortuary Chapel, 
with a short aisle, was built on the north side of the choir. Probably 
about the same time the heavy double embattlement that crowns the 
main walls was put up for the purpose of defence, and to which 
access was contrived by means of a stairs built into the west gable. 
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ARDFERT CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.*) 


A pair of corbels remain on each side of the choir, evidently inserted 
at some later period, and designed to carry a loft or screen across the 
Church. 

* One of the most interesting portions of the Cathedral is the west 
door and arcade, the only remaining fragment of an ancient Celtic 
building that occupied the site of the present edifice ; and evidently 
standing on its original foundations, otherwise it would not have 
been placed so far fram the axis of the building. ‘The inner member 
of the doorway is similar in its treatment to the chancel arch in the 





* It ought to have been stated that the views of Down cathedral, on p. 102, and 
of Kildare cathedral on p. 170, are also from photographs by Mr. W. Lawrence, 
of Sackville Street, Dublin. Mr. Lawrence’s admirable, and extensive series of 
photographs of Irish antiquities, is not perhaps as well known to English 
antiquaries as it deserves to be. 
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.—The Nave. 

.—The Choir. 

>. —North Eastern Chapel. 
.—Transept, used till 1871 for service. 
’.—South Aisle to Nave. 


NoTe.—The portion of the walls shewn : 
In black are: Celtic work. 
In crossed lines : Anglo-Irish work, Thirteenth Century. 
In diagonal lines: Later work. 


REDUCED PLAN OF ARDFERT CATHEDRAL, COPIED FROM THE GROUND 
PLAN IN MR. A. HILL’S BOOK. 
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interesting Church at Kilmalkedar, near Dingle. The whole is exe- 
cuted in a fine grained sandstone, and exhibits the peculiarities of 
the style. 

‘* Incorporated into the north wall of the Cathedral, about 46 feet 
from the west end, is some very remarkable masonry, formed of large 
blocks of limestone, filled up with small fragments of the same mate- 
rial. It is certainly more ancient than the thirteenth century, but its 
antiquity with regard to the west door cannot be determined. 

‘‘The nave is remarkable for the few windows it contained, and 
their small size. In the choir, however, there is no cause to com- 
plain of want of light. On the south side there is a range of nine 














ARDFERT CATHEDRAL, THE CHOIR, LOOKING EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


lancet windows, and three great lights in the east end, of which the 
centre one is nearly 30 feet high. ‘The effect of light in this portion 
of the building, being so much enhanced by the comparative darkness 
of the nave, must have been very fine. 

‘“‘ The architectural treatment of the choir is extremely good, both 
in general lines and in detail; the mouldings are all well designed, 
and the foliage carving original in its character. This beautiful part 
of the building is unfortunately in a dangerous condition ; the heavy 
embattlement, placed upon walls structurally weak, has greatly injured 
them, and the stability of the choir now entirely.depends on a great 
square buttress on the quoin. 
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* One of the niches at the east end is at present filled by a figure 
popularly known as ‘St. Brandon ’—discovered some years ago close 
to its present position. He is represented in the act of blessing, and 
holds a crozier in the left hand. It is evidently a very ancient piece 
of sculpture, and considerably older than the work against which it 
now rests.” 

As we have already stated in speaking of Aghadoe, that see was 
merged in the bishopric of Ardfert at a very early period. In 
166% Dr. William Fuller was consecrated to the bishopric of 
Limerick, with Ardfert and Aghadoe added 72 commendam. Since 
that time they have been held together, and they were formally 
incorporated in one united bishopric by the Church Temporalities 
Act, in 1834. 

In 1868 the chapter of Ardfert was returned as consisting of five 
members: dean, chancellor, treasurer, precentor, and archdeacon. 
There was also a minor canonry, but the office was suspended in 
1841 by the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the emoluments 
transferred to their funds. There is an archdeacon of Aghadoe as 
well, but he was not accounted a member of the chapter of Ardfert. 


ARDMORE. 


A bishopric was founded during the fifth century at Ardmore, 
in the southern part of the county of Waterford. It is said 
to have been afterwards recognized and confirmed by St. Patrick.* 


Little is known of any of the bishops of Ardmore;+ and at the 
end of the twelfth century the bishopric was absorbed in that of 
Lismore. 

There are still several important ecclesiastical remains at Ardmore, 
including a ruined church of very high interest, which is frequently 
called ‘“‘ Ardmore Cathedral.” It is obvious, however, that this 
building cannot claim the title of a cathedral church in the ordinary 
and proper acceptance of the word. We therefore pass it by 
in these notes, referring the reader, as we did in the somewhat 
similar case of Glendalough, to the description of it given 
elsewhere.} 


* Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. i., p. 212. 

+ In the recently issued volume of the Surtees Society, containing the A/etrica/ 
Life of St. Cuthbert, from the manuscript belonging to the Earl of Carlisle, the 
author mentions one Eugeny bishop of Ardmore, as responsible for the Story of 
St. Cuthbert’s Irish parentage : 

** And how a Kinge was his fader, 
And a Kynge’s doghter his moder.” 


According to Dr. Cotton (Fastz, Vol. i., p. 212) Eugene was bishop of Ardmore 
in 1174. 

t See Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Ireland, (1871) p. 277, and Miss 
M. Stokes’ Zarly Christian Architecture in Ireland, pp. 121-122. In the latter 
some illustrations are given. 
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CASHEL. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick. 


The far-famed ruins of the ancient cathedral church on the rock of 
Cashel are outside the scope of the present notes. It will suffice for 
us to indicate that while the see of Cashel is of great antiquity, its 
origin and early history are rather obscure. ‘‘It seems probable 
that during some centuries Cashel was subject to Emly as its 
metropolitan see.”* In 1152 Donat O’Lonargan, bishop of Cashel, 














































| CASHEL (THE CATHEDRAL BUILT 1763-88), FROM THE WEST. 
z (From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


received the pall from Cardinal Paparo, the papal legate, and from that 
date Cashel was accounted the metropolitan see of Munster, until 
the death of the learned Dr. Richard Laurence, archbishop of Cashel, 

on December 28th, 1838, when the see was reduced to a suffragan 





* Fasti Eccl. Hib., Voli., p. 1. 
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position, and its metropolitical rights were annexed to the see of 
Dublin. In the Roman Catholic arrangement Cashel still remains 
an independent archbishopric. 

In 1748 Dr. Arthur Price, archbishop of Cashel, caused the 
ancient cathedral on the rock of Cashel to be unroofed and dis- 
mantled ; and having persuaded the chapter of Cashel to acquiesce, 
an order of the Privy Council, dated June roth, 1749, was issued, 
whereby the parish church of St. John, Cashel, was constituted the 
cathedral church, in lieu of the ancient and dismantled church on St. 
Patrick’s Rock. ‘The newly constituted cathedral was to be “ both 
cathedral and parochial,’”’ and was to be known “ by the name or 
names of the Cathedral and Parochial Church of St. Patrick’s Rock and 
St. John Baptist, Cashell.”* In spite of this transference to St. John’s, 
his successor, Dr. John Whitcombe, was enthroned in both the 
ancient and the newly constituted cathedrals, on October 12th, 1752.T 
On the Act for the disestablishment of the Irish Church taking effect, 
the ruined cathedral, with the other buildings on St. Patrick’s Rock, 
became national property. 

The modern cathedral of Cashel is a stately Georgian church ; the 
ground plan is that of a parallelogram, with a tower and spire at the 
west end, and a recess for the altar at the east end. From extracts 
printed by Dr. Cotton, it would seem that the foundation stone was 
laid on June 23rd, 1763, and the building finally completed in 1788. 
It owed much to archbishop Agar, who added the tower and spire ; 
and on his monument in Westminster Abbey a representation of the 
cathedral, as seen from the west, is carved in relief. Originally, the 
whole body of the church was fitted up as the choir of a cathedral, 
with returned stalls along the western wall for the members of the 
chapter. During the incumbency of Dr. Macdonnell as dean 
(1862—1873) a quasi-chancel was formed at the east end, with new 
stalls, and with a throne for the bishop. 

The chapter of Cashel was returned, in 1868, as consisting of 
ten members: dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and five prebendaries. One of the five prebends, that of G/ankeen, 
was annexed to the bishopric. 

From a note which we made a few years ago, the stalls were 
arranged and lab-lled in order, as follows : 


South Side. North Side. 
DECANUS. PRACENTOR. 
CANCELLARIUS. THASAURARIUS, 
ARCHIDIACONUS, GLANKEEN. 
NEW CHAPEL. | KILBREAGH. 
KILLARDNY. FENNOR, 


The bishop’s throne was in the usual position on the south side, 
eastward of the stalls. Since the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and the subsequent suppression of the chapter of Emly, a stall in the 
choir of Cashel cathedral has been assigned to the archdeacon of 
Emly. 





* Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. i., pp. 20, 21, 2. + bid, p. 21. 
15 
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CLOYNE. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Colman. 


The bishopric of Cloyne, in the county of Cork, was founded in 
the sixth century, by St. Colman. As is often the case in Ireland, 
the cathedral church has in after times borne his name, being dedi- 
cated in honour of its founder. In the year 1431 the see of Cloyne 
was united with that of Cork, and this union continued until dissolved 
by Letters Patent, in 1638. From 1660 to 1678 Cloyne was united 
with Cork and Ross (the latter bishopric having been held i com- 
mendam with Cork since 1583). From 1678, until the death of Dr. 
John Brinkley, bishop of Cloyne, which occurred in 1835, Cloyne 
was a separate bishopric ; but in the latter year, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Church Temporalities Act, Cloyne was once 
more added to Cork and Ross, thus forming the united Protestant 
bishopric of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. In the Roman Catholic 
arrangement of the bishoprics, each of the three sees of Cork, Ross, 
and Cloyne, is at present held separately. 





CLOYNE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


Cloyne is a small town, about four miles from Middleton, and 
about double that distance from Queenstown. The ancient cathedral 
church is still in use, and is in a very fair state of preservation as 
regards many of its architectural features. It is a low, cruciform 
structure, mainly of the thirteenth century, comprising a nave of five 
bays, and with side aisles, an aisleless choir and transepts, and a rect- 
angular chapter house on the north side of the choir, parallel with 
the north transept. There is no sign that the church ever possessed 
a tower attached to it, although Mr. Mackenzie Walcott speaks of a 
central tower, which he states has fallen ;* and the chapter seal 
(dated 1700) shews a conventional representation of a church, per- 
haps intended for the cathedral, having a south-west tower. It is 
evident, however, from an examination of the building, that there 





* Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, p. 298. 
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never was a central tower, and the representation on the chapter seal 
may, no doubt, be taken as a license on the part of the designer. 
From time out of mind, too, the bells have been hung in the noble 
cloichtech, or round tower, which stands at a distance of some fifty 
yards to the north-west of the cathedral. 

Internally, the nave, which is 78 feet 6 inches in length, is divided 
into five bays by a range of arches, which spring without columns 
or pillars, from solid, massive, quadrilateral blocks of masonry, thus 
producing a very strange effect. The nave and the transepts are 
unused, and the portion forming the choir is divided off by walls, 
built at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the ritual choir 
was enlarged, by the addition within its limits, of the central aisle of 
the easternmost bay of the nave. Access from the nave to the choir 
is gained through a very graceful piece of classical woodwork, 











CLOYNE CATHEDRAL, THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


which, it is to be hoped, may be carefully preserved whenever the 
cathedral is restored. In 1774 the chapter books record that the 
“great arch” was taken down. This was, no doubt, the original 
chancel arch, which in 1705 had become incorporated in the western- 
most part of the building, then enlarged and used as the choir. The 
enlarged choir, as it at present exists, is 87 feet 9 inches in length 
internally, and is the part of the building used for service. It is fitted 
up with an organ gallery at the west end, and with modern stalls and 
throne of the painfully prim and spiritless character, which, forty 
years or so ago, was looked upon as specially ‘‘correct.” The pulpit and 
pews correspond in character with the stalls, the ceiling is plastered, 
with a plain cornice, and the only really redeeming feature in this 
portion of the building is a modern decorated east window of five lights, 
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with reticulated tracery. The north transept, which was the burial 
place of the Fitzgerald family, was known as the Fitzgerald aisle ; 
and the south transept, from a similar cause, was called the Poore 
aisle, as belonging to the family of Poore, of Shanagary. 

The late Dr. Caulfield, F.S.A., in Annals of the Cathedral of St. 
Coleman, Cloyne,* has printed a large number of extracts from the 
the chapter books, and other documents bearing on the condition 
and history of the cathedral, mainly during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From these extracts we learn how many 
tinkerings and alterations the building has undergone since the 
Reformation. The most important alterations seem to have been 
those effected in 1705, when the ritual choir was lengthened west- 
wards ; in 1723, when there were some alterations made at the west 
end of the church; and in 1774, when the choir or chancel arch 
was destroyed. At the time of the lengthening of the choir, in 1705, 
the exterior of the cathedral must “ee been entirely changed in 
aspect. Dr. Caulfield observes (p. 22), regarding this, as follows : 

“ At this time an alteration made in the roof must have completely 
changed the appearance of the Cathedral. ‘lo secure the roof of the 
body of the church, it was found necessary to pull down the battle- 
ments, besides the pinnion ends of Poore’s and Fitz-Gerald’s Aisle, 
and the roofs carried into the body of the church. An examination 
now of the walls of the nave and aisles will reveal independent 
brackets in each, from which we may presume that each had 
originally roofs of their own, the rafters resting on these brackets. 
From this, we may date the present roof of the Cathedral. In the 
engraving of the Cathedral in Harris’s edition of Sir James Ware’s 
Works, published 1739, there is a ridge at the junction of the roof of 
the nave and aisles, as at present. It was the existence of these 
battlements and the separate roofs, that caused such frequent allusion 
to the gutters before the alteration. It was also proposed to enlarge 
the choir 21 fect eastwards, and to utilise the materials of the 
Chapter House for this purpose. This work was never accomplished, 
and the Chapter House was only repaired and adorned. Meantime, 
five tons of timber were purchased by Mr. Vayle, in Lord Inchiquin’s 
wood, to carry on the work.” 

Once again, in 1828, the choir was threatened with enlargement in 
order to accommodate the large number of parishioners who attended 
the service. Fortunately the choir escaped then, as it had done in 
1705, and a redistribution and rearrangement of seats was all that 
took place. At the present time we are informed by the dean (the 
Very Rev. H. T. Fleming, D.D.), that a proposal to restore the 
whole of the cathedral is being mooted. There is no doubt that the 
cathedral is much in need of reparation, and of re-arrangement 
internally. It is to be sincerely hoped, that warned by the lament- 
able ‘‘ restorations ” which have taken place in other cathedrals in 
Ireland, the authorities at Cloyne will see that no injury is done to 





~ 


* Cork, 1882, Purcell and Co.; only 150 copies printed, and now (1891) out of 
print. 
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any of the ancient work of their very interesting, and quaintly 
characteristic church. With scrupulous care to destroy nothing of 
antiquity, Cloyne cathedral may very well undergo a conservative 
and judicious restoration. The dean is endeavouring to raise funds 
for this purpose, and anyone disposed to help should communicate 
with him. 











CLOYNE CATHEDRAL (1739), FROM THE SOUTH. 


In the minds of most persons, the name of Cloyne is inseparably 
connected with the admirable bishop Berkeley, who held the see 
from 1734 to 1753. He died at Oxford, and is buried in 
the cathedral church there ; but during his episcopate he lived at 
Cloyne, and the remains of some of his children are buried in Cloyne 
cathedral, where only quite recently a monument has been erected 
to his memory. In the latter half of last century the musical services 
of Cloyne cathedral reached a high pitch of excellence, which was 
unequalled anywhere else in Ireland, outside Dublin. Their 
eminence declined during the early part of the present century, and 
in 1868 the dean made a return to the Royal Commission, that 
there had been five vicars choral (or minor canons), but that their 
property was vested, at that time, in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The musical services of the cathedral were 
then costing £145 a year, but with the disestablishment the funds 
for this ceased. 

In 1868 the chapter was returned as consisting of nineteen 
members: dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, and 
fourteen prebendaries. 
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From a note, which we made in 1874, the stalls were arranged and 
labelled as follows : 


South returned Stalls. North returned Stalls, 
DECANUS. PRACENTOR. 
CANCELLARIUS. THASAU RARIUS, 

South half-returned Stall, North half-returned Stall, 
ARCHIDIACONUS. [Unassigned]. 

South Stalls. North Stalls. 
DONOGHMORE, AGULTIE. 
INNISCARRA. BRIGOWN. 

KIL MSDONOUGH. CAHIRULTAN. 
KILLENEMER, GLAN MORE, 
BALLYHAY. COOLE. 

KILL M°CLENNY. SUBULTER. 
COOLINE. LACKEEN, 





The throne was on the south side of the choir, eastwards of the 
range of stalls. Dr. Caulfield has extracted from the chapter books 
a minute, dated January gth, 1678-9, which provided for the erection 
of a throne for the “‘ next coming Bishop and his lady in such a place 
in the quyre of the Cathedral as they [the dean and the ceconomus] 
shall think most convenient.” It is evident that other of the Irish 
chapters also treated the bishop’s throne as a family pew for the 
diocesan and his wife. Instances of this degradation of a bishop’s 
see actually remain at Raphoe and Leighlin. 

In concluding these brief notes on Cloyne cathedral, we would 
express our obligations to Dr. Fleming, the dean, for information on 
several points, and for the loan of a copy of Dr. Caulfield’s Annals, 


which it is now scarcely possible to purchase anywhere. Those who 
wish to follow in detail the vicissitudes of Cloyne cathedral must be 
referred to Dr. Caulfield’s book ; the limits of space at our disposal 
preclude a more lengthened use of the extracts being made here. 


CORK. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Fin Barre. 


The see of Cork was founded in the early part of the seventh 
century by St. Fin Barre, to whom the cathedral church has since 
been dedicated. Like other early ecclesiastical centres in Ireland, 
the religious school at Cork became widely renowned, and we are 
told that at one time no less than seventeen bishops and seven 
hundred clergy were residing there, in company with St. Fin Barre 
and St. Nessan.* As was usual with other places of similar fame, 
Cork frequently suffered from the depredations of the plunderer; and 
on one of these occasions the pirates seized and carried off the silver 
shrine which held the remains of St. Fin Barre. Until the arrival of 
the English in Ireland in 1172, the records of the see, and the list 
of the bishops who ruled it, are very meagre. After that date the 
list of bishops is perfect ; nevertheless, we know scarcely anything 





* Handbook to the Cathedral Church of St. Fin Barre, Cork, by Richard 
Caulfield, LL.D., p. 5. 
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about the cathedral church, either as to its history or character. 
This church in a decayed condition existed until 1735, when it was 
demolished, and a small and. parochial-like classical church was 
built in its place. All that we know of the building which was 
pulled down in 1735 is gained from incidental references to it in the 
chapter books and elsewhere. Unfortunately, Harris, in his edition 
of Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, has not preserved a 
record or drawing of the church, and it is almost impossible to 
recover anything amounting to a correct conception of what it was 


CORK. THE CATHEDRAL BUILT IN 1735, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


like. Dr. Caulfield has given (opposite page 44) in Annals of St. 
Fin Barre’s Cathedral, a sketch taken from an impression of the 
chapter seal, attached to a deed in 1681; and this he conceives to 
have been a representation of the ancient cathedral. It is difficult 
to say how far this may or may not be a rude picture of the 
cathedral, but it scarcely gives the idea that it is more than a con- 
ventional picture. We gather, however, from documentary allusions 
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to the cathedral, that it was a cruciform church, and we also learn 
that there was a chapel on the north side of the nave dedicated to 
St. Clement, which was sixteen feet in length from east to west, and 
twelve feet in width.* During the seventeenth century the cathedral 
was constantly repaired and patched up. In 1649, the economist 
was directed by the chapter to expend the rents and profits on the 
reparation and adornment of the church. In 1689-90 it suffered 
grievously ; the steeple was garrisoned by English troops under 
Lieut. Townsend, and the Irish, who held the fort opposite, played 
against it with a large cannon. A twenty-four pound shot, which had 
struck the steeple, was found imbedded in it, when that portion of 
the cathedral was demolished in April, 1865. 

At a chapter meeting held on November 8th, 1733, the dean and 
chapter having taken into consideration that the cathedral was “in 
very bad repair, and in great danger of falling” ; application was 
made by them to the bishop for his advice as to pulling it down, and 
building a new cathedral. The bishop’s advice would seem to have 
been adverse to the demolition of the old building, for at a chapter 
held on May 15th, 1734,¢ the economist was directed “to go on 
immediately with the repairing of the cathedral, and find workmen 
and materials sufficient for the same.” Six months later, however, 
at a chapter meeting held on September sth, 1734, the ancient 
cathedral was condemned to be pulled down, and the bishop was 
requested to direct such a plan as he thought proper. On April oth, 
1735, the chapter decided that the erection of the new cathedral 
should be immediately begun, in accordance with the plan the 
bishop had agreed on. The funds for the new cathedral, which 
incorporated the towert of the old church, were raised by a tax on 
coal, levied under an Act of Parliament, by the corporation of the 
city of Cork. The vote, in favour of the five years’ application of 
this tax to the erection of the new cathedral, was carried by thirteen 
votes to four, in the city council. 

The cathedral which was built in 1735 is thus described: “ The 
cathedral of Cork crowns a slight rising ground ; and, excepting the 
tower of the steeple, and a few other remains of its predecessor which 
were incorporated with it, was all built between the years 1725 and 
1735,8 by means of a tax imposed by act of parliament of one 
shilling per ton upon all coal and culm consumed within the city. 
It is a plain, massive, dull, tasteless, oblong pile, totally destitute of 
what is usually regarded as cathedral character, and possessing hardly 
a claim to any sort of architectural consideration. The old tower 
rises from the west end, and is surmounted by an octagonal spire of 
most unsymmetrical proportions ; the body of the church affects the 





* Dr. Caulfield’s Annals, p. 20. 

+ Lbid, p. 64. 

t This was not the medieval tower, but one which had been built circa 1670, 
and which included, at the western entrance, a doorway from the previous 
cathedral. 

§ This, as we have seen, is not exactly correct. The cathedral was built in 
1735. A new spire was added on the top of the old tower in 1751 and 1752. 
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Doric order, but has windows with wooden sash frames, and presents 
hardly a feature of attraction to either the superficial observer or the 
artist ; and the interior is distinguished from that of an ordinary 
parochial place of worship only by the bishop’s throne and the stalls 
of the dignitaries. A pointed doorway [in the tower at the west end] 
is the only one of even the remnants of the ancient structure which 
draws attention ; it is recessed and richly moulded ; it consists of two | 
distinct arches, ornamented in low relief—the outer by cluster , 
columns and a cinquefoil head, and the inner by bold and well j 
relieved mouldings.”* 

' 











CORK. THE CATHEDRAL BUILT IN 1735, FROM THE WEST. i; 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) { 


In 1861 the chapter being free from debt, the finance committee 
suggested, that any annual surplus of income should be applied to 
the formation of a fund for the repairs, or re-building of the cathedral. 












* The Parliameniary Gazetteer of Ireland (Dublin 1844), p. 522. 
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The year following plans for a new cathedral were exhibited, and in 
1863 the late Mr. W. Burges’ designs were selected, and he was 
appointed architect of the cathedral. On October 2oth, 1864, a 
faculty was issued for taking down the old cathedral, and building a 
new one; and on the Sunday following, service was held in the 
eighteenth century building for the last time. The foundation stone 
of the new cathedral designed by the late Mr. W. Burges, R.A., was 
laid on January 12th, 1865, by the bishop of Cork, Dr. John Gregg, 
whose revered memory will ever remain inseparably associated with 
the building of the new cathedral. Four days later the workmen 
began to dismantle the old building. The new cathedral was con- 
secrated on November 30th, 1870, and as a wholly modern structure 
it does not claim a lengthened notice here. It is a very stately 
church, cruciform in design, with a central and two western towers, 
each of which is surmounted by a spire. The length of the building 
is about 160 feet, and the height of the central tower and spire 
240 feet. On the whole it is the most cathedral-like of any of the 
modern churches which have been built for that purpose in the present 
day. The chief faults are that it is a little heavy in design, and that 
the plan is not in accordance with that of any ancient example in 
Ireland, the details of the architecture are also French rather than 
Irish ; but with these exceptions the building, as a whole, must be 
pronounced to be remarkably successful, and is well worthy of the 
city it adorns, while it is no slight testimony to the very real genius of 
its architect. The chapter of Cork was returned, in 1868, as con- 
sisting of seventeen members : dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacon, and twelve prebendaries. There was also a minor 
corporation of vicars choral ; originally they were four in number, but 
at the time the return was made to the commissioners, there were 
only two members of the corporation. All the members of the 
chapter had duties to perform in connection with the cathedral 
church. 
EMLY. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Alibeus, alias Elibeus. 


‘THE see of Emly is one of the most ancient in Ireland, and was 
founded by St. Ailbe in the fifth century. It was the metropolitical 
see of the province of Munster until 1152, when Cardinal Paparo 
conferred the pall for Munster on the bishop of Cashel, and from 
that date Cashel supplanted Emly in metropolitical dignity, and 
Emly was reduced to the position of a suffragan see, subject to the 
archbishop of Cashel. In 1568 the bishopric of Emly was united 
with that of Cashel; a union followed in both the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic arrangements of the dioceses. Dr. Cotton has 
printed the Act of the Irish Parliament, by virtue of which this union 
was effected.* Its preamble recites how greatly the see of Cashel 
had become impoverished, and that the then vacant and adjacent 
see of Emly, was also too poor to sustain a bishop of its own. The 





* Fasti Eccl, Hib., Vol. i., pp. 78-82. 
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Act then unites the two sees, and it is so worded as to indicate the 
complete absorption of the see of Emly in that of Cashel, rather than 
a simple union of the two bishoprics. It declares that, ‘‘ henceforth 
for ever the said bisshoprickes and diocesses of Cashell & Imolye 
shalbe adjudged made reputed & taken as one hole & intire 
diocesse of Cashell & by that name shalbe knowen & used and 
not as several diocesses.’’ A further clause provides for the consent 
of the chapter of Cashel, in cases in which the consent of the chapter 
of Emly would have been previously necessary, and it proceeds to 
enact yet further, “ that from henceforthe for ever the hole Clergie of 
the said diocesse of Imolie shalbe accepted taken reputed and 
adjudged parte & member of the clergie of Cashell & shall not 
henceforthe be reputed or taken a distincte body corporation or 
clergie from the clergie of Cashell.” 

In spite of these and other stringent provisions, it is remarkable 
that the two dioceses, although united under one bishop, remained 
separate and distinct, each with its clearly defined limits, and with 
its own cathedral church and chapter. 






































EMLY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH.* 


In 1828 the ancient cathedral church of Emly was pulled down, 
and a new and insignificant church built in its stead, at a cost of 
42,750. Dr. Caulfield mentions in Sigi/la Hibernica, that persons 
who remembered the old cathedral, stated that the representation of 
a church on the chapter seal was a very fair picture of the old 
cathedral. The appearance of the building represented in the seal 
corroborates this statement, although Dr. Caulfield has not pointed 
out that it does so. It shows a composite building, which the 
designer of a seal would not have devised. In the centre, on the 
north side of the church, there is a medieval tower, with characteristic 





* Enlarged from Dr. Caulfield’s drawing of the Chapter Seal. 
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stepped Irish battlements, and crowned by a low stunted spire. The 
body of the church appears as a parallelogram, with doors and 
windows of the seventeenth century. This leads to the conclusion 
that the body of the cathedral had been largely repaired, if not 
rebuilt, at that time. An enlarged copy of the picture of the 
cathedral, as it appears in Dr. Caulfield’s illustration of the seal, is 
given here, as it may be pretty safely taken as a rough sketch of the 
cathedral destroyed some sixty years ago. 

The building which took its place was closed soon after the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church, and has since been pulled 
down, as there are no resident Protestants at Emly. The Roman 
Catholics wished to buy it, and offered as much as £2,000 for the 
building and site, but their offer was refused, partly on legal grounds, 
but mainly because of the religious objection of the Protestant 
bishop, Dr Day.* The Roman Catholic priest of Emly, Canon 
Power, has however, built a handsome new church of St. Ailbe close to, 
and parallel with the site of the ancient cathedral. The new church, 
which is now the representative of the ancient foundation of St. 
Ailbe, consists of a nave with clerestory and side aisles, and a 
chancel, and with a tower and spire on the north side. It is in 
design a fine parochial, rather than a cathedral church, and the 
chief mistake is that the style of architecture is French in detail, 
and not Irish, a mistake which it shares with many other modern 
churches in Ireland. 

In 1868 the chapter of Emly was returned as consisting of eight 
members: dean, precentor, chancellor, archdeacon, and the four 
prebendaries of Xi//enelick, Doon, Lattin, and Jsert Lawrence. ‘The 
deanery was then vacant, the prebend of Za¢/in suspended, and that 
of /sert Lawrence held (as of old) by the bishop of the diocese. The 
precentor, chancellor, and archdeacon returned their duties as being 
** to preach in turn in the cathedral ;” the prebendaries stated that they 
had no duties to perform. There were no corporate funds belonging 
to the chapter, ‘‘ except the Economy Fund, over which the Dean 
and Chapter exercise a control and management.” This amounted 
to £326 2s. 1d. per annum, and had been spent as follows : 


Vicar of the Parish... is . £140 0 0 
School i sa aes a 47° Oo 
Insurance County Cess, about _ 21 0 0 
Repairs of the Cathedral = = 19 3 4 
Library, Fees, etc... son ware 5 0° Oo 


It was also stated that the vicar of the parish officiated in the cathe- 
dral; and the whole number of members of the then Established 
Church, in the entire parish of Emly, was given as 31 only. 





* The writer is indebted to the Very Reverend Canon Power, P.P., for this 
information. 
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Roman Sepulcbral Urns at Aldborougb. 


BY ALEX. D. H. LEADMAN, F.S.A. 


In Mr. Lawson’s “‘ Museum Isurianum” at Aldborough there is a 
small collection of funeral urns. ‘They have been found from time to 
time at Aldborough, chiefly in the Chapel Hill,* which is outside the 
walls of Isurium, and hard by the position which the southern gate of 
the city must have occupied. 

At the present time there are seven urns, more or less perfect, 
besides numerous fragments, but undoubtedly these represent only a 
small portion of the urns which have been discovered ; for besides 
breakages, accidental and otherwise, it is well known that many relics 
of the Roman city have found their way into museums in other places, 
or have fallen into the hands of persons, who not knowing their 
proper value, soon forgot whence they had come. It cannot be 
too often, or too emphatically insisted, that all such “ finds ” (properly 
labelled with the date and exact place of their discovery) should 
obtain a permanent home in a local museum, if there is one. Besides 
the risk of eventual loss, such things lose more than half their interest, 
when alienated from the place to which they properly belong. 

Four of these urns are fairly perfect, two others have their sides 
broken, and out of the seven, four contain calcined bones; in a// 
cases the bones are those of young people. 

No. 1 is made of a dark yellow clay, is 74 inches in height, the 
diameter of the opening at the rim is 54 inches, at the base 34 inches, 
and it has a circumference of 20 inches. ‘The top has gone. Round 
the belly-part is a band of diamond-shaped squares, which is the 
only ornamentation. This urn is empty. 

No. 2 is of a dark gray-blue clay, is 8 inches in height, 6 inches in 
diameter at the rim, only 2} inches at the base, and is 25 inches in 
circumference. There is a belt of rough work without any design 
round it, and this is the only ornament. This urn is empty, and 
has no lid. 

No. 3 is also of a dark gray-blue clay, is 8g inches in height, 4} inches 
in diameter at the brim, 34 inches at the base, 22 inches in 
circumference. It is devoid of any ornament, and without lid, but 
contains a few bones. 

No. 4 is of a light gray clay, has been g inches in height, the rim is 
very much broken, the diameter of the base is 3 inches, and the 
circumference is 28 inches. The lid is wanting, and the urn is 
quite plain, but contains a good many bones. 

No. 5 is of dark gray-coloured clay, and is exactly like No. 2 in 
size and shape, with the same kind of band around it. ‘This urn 
contains bones. 





* There is no doubt about this having been the chief burial place. Urns, 
skeletons, etc., have been found here in abundance on both sides of the road that 
would lead from Isurium to Olicanum and Calcaria. 
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No. 7 is much damaged. It is of a red clay, is 7 inches high, all 
the top but a very little bit has gone, the diameter at the base is 23 
inches, and the circumference is 234 inches. There are the remains 
of one handle, and this urn contains bones. 

No. 6 is the most remarkable in this collection, as it is a casket of 
wrought lead with a lid. It is 74 inches in height, has an unequal 
diameter at its opening of 32 inches, expanding at the base to a 
diameter of 10 inches, with a circumference of 32 inches. It weighs 
224 pounds. Two-thirds of its capacity are filled by the calcined 
bones of some young person. No one can say when or whereabouts 
in Aldborough it was discovered ; but the story is, that it was found 
built into a wall. Examples of such leaden urns or caskets are rare, 
and it seems possible that lead was used here, as it would be much 
more easily obtained at Isurium than any other more valuable material, 
and very probably the calcined bones contained in this casket are 
those of a person of high rank or importance, and may, at the time, 
have been : 

** Regarded as the most noble corse, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn.”* 


In May, 1888, some workmen were employed in draining a field, 
called Inneker, in the township of Minskip, near Boroughbridge. 
One of them came across what he thought was a large stone, but 
which when struck, gave way, disclosing the inside of a large vessel ; 
this when carefully dug out was found to be a very-fine specimen of 
a funeral urn. It measured 13 inches in height, 15 inches at the top, 
with an opening having a diameter of 6 inches, whilst the base was 
4} inches. The circumference at its widest part was 314 inches. 
At the shoulder, and just under the lip at the top, were two perfect 
handles. It has been made out of rather a dark coloured sandy clay. 
When lifted out of its resting place it was nearly full of clear water, 
and after this had been poured out, the bottom was found to be 
covered with fragments of calcined bones two or three of which, being 
fairly defined, led me to pronounce them to be those of a young 
person. The urn was found about three feet below the surface, 
whilst round about, ashes and blackened earth were visible. Similar 
ashes and earth were observed in other parts of the same field, strongly 
suggestive of the idea that some day more urns will be discovered 
there, and that this field is the site of an ancient burial place. Some 
mill-stones were found near the urn, and alsoacoin. (Query? the 
obolus for Charon) 

Inneker is half a mile from Minskip village (where a square and 
well-defined earthwork exists), and exactly two miles to the south 
of Isurium. I may add that this fine urn was claimed by the 
territorial owner, and it is now in a private house at Bradford. 

Cremation appears to have been introduced among the Romans 
during the time that the Dictator Sylla held the reins of government, 
B.C. 82-78, and it continued to be practised up to circa, A.D. 420. 





* Coriolanus, Act v., Scene 5. 
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There is no doubt that it is a very ancient mode of disposing of the dead, 
ong in vogue among eastern nations, and not unknown to the Jews, 
for it will be remembered, that after Saul’s defeat at the hands of the 
Philistines and his subsequent suicide, his enemies cut off his head, 
stripped him of his armour, and ‘‘fastened his body to the wall of 
Bethshan.”” But when Saul’s friends heard of this indignity to their 
late king, they “ went by night and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Bethshan, and came to Jabesh, 
and durnt them there. And they took their bones and buried them 
under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted seven days.’’* 

The origin of cremation seems lost in obscurity, but the grand idea 
was no doubt that of the purification of the body by fire. What led 
to its disuse? Many say that the introduction of Christianity 
did so. Perhaps to some extent it did. But it was much more likely 
the expense of cremation which led to its disuse, for the funeral 
pyre was a costly affair, and could not well be afforded by the poorer 
people. 

Among the Romans cremation seems to have been held in honour. 
The bodies of suicides and very young children were not allowed to 
be burnt, neither was the privilege extended to those who were killed 
by lightning, for they were considered to have been visited direct 
from heaven. 

Cesar came to Britain in B.c. 55, Hadrian completed the 
conquest of the island a.p. 120, and about that time, or soon after, 
Isurium would be built. The Romans evacuated Britain in 418, these 
two last dates, therefore, give an approximate idea of the age of the 
seven urns still in existence in Mr. Lawson’s Museum. 


Some Wotes on Tracing and Drawing 
Medieval Encaustic Tiles for Plates, etc.t 


BY JOHN WARD. 


SEVERAL correspondents, recognizing the paramount value of illus- 
trations to an article on encaustic tiles, have written for hints 
as to their manipulation. Years ago, the plates which have been 
given with my series of papers would have been costly and 
have involved the intervention of the draughtsman on stone. 
Now, however, owing to the introduction of photo-lithography, any 
person who can handle a pencil and brush may do all that is needed, 
and, with care, give results of superior antiquarian value to those of 





* 1 Samuel xxxi. 11-13. See also Amos vi, Io. 


+ These notes were intended to form the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Ward’s 
last instalment of Motes on the Encaustic Tiles of Dale Abbey and Morley, Derby- 
shire, in our last issue, but want of space necessitated their being held over to 
the present number.—EDITOoR. 
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the older methods. The equipment and instructions are of the 
simplest character, and scarcely involve even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of drawing ; but, easy as the whole process may seem, real 
success depends upon an unyielding obedience to several simple 
rules. This done, the results mus¢ be better than mine, for in 
several respects the value of my six plates might have been increased. 
Truthful delineation should, of course, be the great aim 
of the draughtsman, but the treatment must be determined 
by the end he has in view. An object may be represented in all its 
details of light, shade, and perspective, that is, as a picture; but such 
a representation would be out of place in a magazine like Zhe 
Reliquary, for there the attention is solely called to the shape of the 
devices upon the tiles. Colour even, although more appropriate, is 
not essential. As inlaid tiles are almost invariably in two colours, 
a light contrasted with a dark (the pattern being in the one and the 
ground in the other), plain black and white would amply meet the 
needs of the case; but if shown in the prevailing tones of their 
usual colours, chestnut and buff, the effect is certainly happier and 
more natural. A little consideration will show that a tile can be 
rendered as just indicated in three different ways. (1) The device 
may be outlined exactly as it occurs on some particular tile. As, 
however, these old tiles were subject to all sorts of blurs and distortions 
in the process of manufacture, this mode is of little value. (2) Or, these 
defects being eliminated, the copyist may give @ counterpart of the device 
as it existed on the tile-maker’s stamp, with all its slips and false cuts. 
(3) Or, Ae may also remove the latter defects, and seek to present 
the device as its designer intended it to be. The second and third 
modes are each excellent in their way; but while the third is most 
appropriate to the art student, the second certainly best meets the 
needs of the antiquary, in that these accidental defects of the stamp 
furnish the best means of identifying other tiles impressed from it. 
Now for the modus operandi. Before attempting to copy a tile, 
care should be taken to ascertain whether there are any others 
from the same stamp in the collection, and if there are, they should 
be carefully compared together, not merely with a view of selecting 
the best example, but in order to distinguish the two classes of 
defects. Very littie experience will be needed for this, even in the 
case of solitary tiles. Any aberration that occurs alike on every tile 
of the same pattern, may with safety be attributed to the stamp, but 
there is a danger in carrying the converse of this rule too far. ‘This 
will, perhaps, surprise the reader; but the explanation is simple 
enough. If the details of the raised pattern on the stamp had their 
sides perpendicular to its face, no variation could take place ; but, as 
might be expected, they were usually, if not invariably, left on the 
bevel, perhaps not merely for the sake of support, but also to enable 
the stamp to be drawn off the clay ‘ quarrel” without pulling up the 
surface. It is clear that, in this case, the deeper the pattern of the 
stamp was pressed into the clay, the wider would the impressed 
hollows be wedged open. This is responsible for differences of 
general effect so marked that even a careful observer may sometimes 
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be misled as to the identity of the pattern ; and variations in the bevel 
itself give rise to minor differences which might easily be attributed to 
faulty manufacture. It must not be overlooked also, that every clay 
has its own shrinkage in the process of firing. I may here suggest 
that the occasional cracks of the stamps (indicated on the tiles as lines 
of the same clay as the ground passing through the pattern) should 
be shown, although I have not done so in my own plates. 

The most perfect tile being selected, the copyist proceeds to trace 
it. For this purpose he should be furnished with six-inch squares of 
tracing paper (not muslin). To ensure these being kept flat, they. 
should be carried about in a book, which will also serve as a drawing- 
board when sketching in obscure details. Laying the paper on the 
tile, the first care must be to take its outline. If the tile is not zm 
situ, this is best done by the pressure of the hand: the paper being 
turned sharply over the edge will materially help to keep it in place 
during the process of tracing. When the pattern is sufficiently 
perfect and shows well through the paper, the tracing is best done 
with pen and ink; but when it is imperfect or much blurred it 
should be traced with pencil, completing the pattern by tracing in 
the more perfect details of other tiles ; then, the blurs being eliminated, 
the corrected pattern is finally inked in. The next step is to 
indicate the dark from the light clay. This may be done with 
pencil shading, but a wash of Indian or writing ink is preferable. 
This work must be done thoroughly on the spot, and on no account 
left to memory, for even a simple pattern looks intricate until the 
dark is shown, and to do, or to complete, this at home from memory 
is almost sure to cost more time and labour. It frequently happens 
that the tile pattern is too obscure or in too dark a place to show 
through ordinary tracing paper: in such cases recourse should be had 
to waxed paper, rather than to sketching. This paper is very trans- 
parent, but is too greasy for ink; if it cannot be obtained from a 
stationer, it may be from most chemists. 

The last stage is the preparation of the ‘‘copy” for the photo- 
lithographer, who will reduce it by photography to the requisite size 
for the plates, so all that is really needed is to have the dimensions 
(the length and breadth) proportionate to those of the intended plate. 
But I strongly recommend a definite reduction to one-fifth or one- 
fourth the original, as this renders manipulation easier, and is more 
satisfactory. The plates that I have given with my papers, are one- 
fifth the size of the copy which I senttothe publishers. Having decided 
upon the degree of reduction and how many tiles abreast and deep 
will be required, the size of the sheet (which should be a sheet of 
stout cartridge paper) on which the tracings are to be transferred, 
allowing, of course, a margin of a few inches, is a mere matter of 
calculation. The paper must next be ruled off into the requisite 
number of squares of the size of the actual tiles, that is if it is 
intended to display them square with the page. The black carbon 
transfer paper should be thin, and not too new, or, at least as 
little greasy as possible ; and a hard (HH or HHH) pencil is better 
than an agate point, and it should be sufficiently pointed to transfer 
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a clear thin line, but not so much so as to rip through the thin 
tracing paper. When the transferring is finished, the sheet should 
be cleansed from all taint of grease by the use of bread crumbs, and 
then it is ready for the brush. 

The beginner must clear his mind of any idea that the copy is to 
be in the colours intended for the plate: all that is required is to 
supply the shape of the dark portions for the stone, so the buff may 
be left plain white, in fact, it must be so left. Wishing to retain my 
copies to show, I painted them in chocolate and buff, forgetting that 
a buff colour comes out relatively darker in photography. Conse- 
quently, on the stones the buff was “scummy” instead of being a 
blank as white would have been, and this necessitated a tedious 
overhauling of them, which in several places did damage to the 
patterns. Indian ink is undoubtedly the best pigment, but it is 
costly. Liquid Chinese ink would probably answer as well; but I 
found rouge rubbed down with thin gum water and a little ox-gall, 
and darkened with green, quite satisfactory. A small goose-quill 
sable brush will meet all requirements, except for very fine details. 
The filling in is easy enough, but the beginner must be on his guard 
against a besetting sin, and one from which all my plates have suffered, 
some more than others. The irregularities of the patterns will 
appear much more pronounced on the copy than they did in reality, 
especially if black is used, and the painter, if he does not keep watch 
on himself, is almost sure to unconsciously smooth them off. But 
rough and harsh as the tiles look on the copy, when they are reduced 
and rendered in less contrastive colours, their irregularities will be so 
minimised as to be practically lost ; while the true, though less regular, 
outline of the pattern on the tiles is at the same time preserved. 

I have given these suggestions as to the best method of tracing 
tile patterns, not only because I have been asked for them, but also 
because there can be few more useful branches of light work undertaken 
as a pastime, than a systematic and careful tracing of these patterns in 
various localities. These tracings, even if not published, might be 
preserved in an album in the library of the local archzological or 
architectural society, where they would form a very valuable record 
and be of use for future reference, especially if the tiles become 
destroyed or lost, or their devices obliterated by exposure and use. 

* + * * 


Since the above was written, I have taken a considerable number 
of tracings with a view to their being mounted inanalbum. Asa 
rule the direct tracing from the tile is too rough and damaged for the 
purpose, so it has been necessary to take a tracing of that. For this 
I have not only used tracing paper, but also the common parchment 
or grease-proof paper, using ink for the outlining. For the ground- 
colour, a solution, in spirits of wine and water (about equal parts), of 
aniline brown dye, brought to the required shade by magenta and 
black, may be used. If this is applied to the Jack of the tracing, it 
shows through to the part with quite a tile-like appearance, especially 
in the case of tracing paper. The shade may, of course, be varied 
with advantage. 
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Miscellanea, 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Comb of Borwood inlaid with Fvory. 


DATE, circa 1550. 


THE illustration (Plate xv.), represents a nearly perfect example of the 
double wooden combs made, according to Labarte,* from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century in Flanders. It has recently been found in a 
cottage in this parish where it has been reposing for the last thirty years. 
It measures 7 inches by 4% inches, and is made out of one piece of 
wood $ of an inch thick in the middle, and chamfered down to the 
teeth, one row of which is coarser than the other. On both sides 
thin pieces of perforated ivory have been sunk into square and oblong 
compartments: the surface of the ivory shews traces of having been 
once stained or gilt, and at the back of each perforation is a foil of 
either blue or gold silk. The device in the centre of one side and 
the inscription shew the comb to have been made for a lover's 
offering. The former, carved in low relief on the wood, is a raised 
hand about to pierce a heart with a dart, a rose above: the legend in 
black letter, also in relief and continued on the other side, reads, 
‘*Pitie aies de moy” (have pity on me): the hand is the lady’s, I 
presume, and the heart her lover’s. The teeth were cut out and the 
little plates of ivory perforated with a fine fret saw: the whole piece 
bears the stamp of delicate and careful workmanship. 

A comb somewhat similar to this formed lot 1625 in the sale of the 
Bernal collection,t and is now in the South Kensington Museum (No. 
2,147.55). Asketch of it, kindly sent me by Mr. George Wallis, 
F.S.A., shews the device in the centre to be a pierced heart only, no 
hand or rose. 

ANDREW TROLLOPE 

Edith Weston Rectory. 

August, 1891. 


bowden Collegiate Church. 


In a recent number of the Religuary (New Series, Vol. iv., p. 159) 
we printed a short inventory of the goods of Howden Collegiate 
Church from the original in the Public Record Office. We are now 
indebted to Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire, for a 
transcript of the following accounts relating to Howden, which he 





* ¢* Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages.” J. Murray, 1855, p. 396. 
+ “ Pottery and Porcelain,” by H. G. Bohn, 1857, p. 171. 
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recently found among the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Durham. 
Durham MSS. 


4% 1™2 Ebor. 
No. 61. 


Reparacions made in & a pon the Collegiate Churche of Houeden not only in 
vestmentes, bukys, bot as well in glasyng, selyng, sawderyng, lede, thakke, 
carpentrework, as masonry, don by me Willyam Holgill, Prebendarie of the sayde 
Churche, by the commandment of the Reuerende Fadre in Gode, my lorde Prior of 
Duresme, a xv™° die Septembris, anno incarnacionis dominice millesimo 
quengentesimo nono. 

In primis payde for iij processionales, price le pece —_ summa a 

in toto ° }y s iijd 
Payde for xvj 3erdes af ‘ein for tyugng of Copia, price Te guile : 

iiij d ob., in toto }i . 
Payde for vj 3erdes of fyne tuyke fos cagemge Conis price te guile \ 

xij d, in toto ~ Si . 
Payde for x onz of fyne Rebanys for Copia, price he onz : xiiijd, in toto xj $ viijd 


Payde for di. onz of sewyng silke for mendyng of certan copis ..  vjd 
Payde for di. serde blake* bustyan for a stole and an ames -- sed 
Payde for di. zerde of satten of sypars for a stole & an ames, = iiij d 
Payde for di. zerde of grene dornex for manipils, price .. iiij d 


copis, a chesable, ij tunicles, iiij albes, iiij amessis, & makyng 
of ij stolis, all to giders 
Payde to a plomer for mendyng certan Schatten apon the reuestre ! 
xvj d 


Payde to Ric Pipar for lynyng & edgeyng & rebounyng of = 
vijs xd 


for ij lb sawdre viij d, for his wages & seruantes ed a hole day 
viij d, in toto 

Payde to a mason for amigus outen datentonn apon the duginne, 
both a chymney & odre plasis of the walles, for his wages & 
his seruaunt by a hole day xd, for lyme that I boght for -e 
same iiijd, in toto . 06 666 lee 

Payde to Thomas Serchor for ix “fote & di. new gum, redy set 
vpe, price le fote vd ee ‘ 

Payde to the same Thomas for ae of vij doss’ holis i in deme 


Bas d 


4 s xjd ob. 


wyndowys many of them ha... . wherels, price le doss’ .. hii sjd 
Payde to my lorde of Northumbr...... ure graylis, price .. v li xiijs iiijd 


Payde to Sir Robert Cole for byndyng, burdyng, claspyng, & cover- 
yng of a legend & a grayle, & for the stufe that went to them 
Summa ..  ..  .. Vviiili viijs jd ob. 


The so-called “ Pilgrim Marks.” 


Ir seems desirable to call attention to a certain class of marks, 
which are to be found rudely cut on the stones of churches of 
Norman and Early English date, and occasionally, though rarely, 
on those of the Decorated period as well. The significance of 








* Has been written ‘‘ fustyan ” which is crossed out, 
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these marks, the reason for cutting them, as well as the persons by 
whom they were cut or scratched, are unsolved problems; and as 
the subject has apparently escaped the consideration and study 
which it deserves, attention is now drawn to it, in the hope that 
some satisfactory explanation may be forthcoming. 

The marks alluded to, represent generally, a cross of Greek origin, 
and as this form of cross was introduced about the time of the 
crusades, some persons have endeavoured to connect the crosses 
with pilgrimages, and have gone so far as to call them “ pilgrim 
marks.” This, however, is not very probable, nor is it more likely 
that they are the marks of persons visiting a shrine, for in such a 
case they would be found in large numbers on the stones of churches 
which possessed the shrines of saints, and this is not the case. The 
question therefore remains, what are these marks? They occur in 
the small country church, and in the larger cathedral or conventual 
church alike. Sometimes they are cut inside the building, and 
sometimes outside, and occasionally, even on tombs. There is a 
great similarity in the character of these marks ; the most usual form 
is that of Fig. 1, those of Figs. 2, 3, and 4, are less common. The 
size of the marks varies from about one inch, to several inches in 
length, and the general appearance of the crosses suggests a hand 
untrained in stone cutting. 


eg 














oe ee 4 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


Some churches in the county of Kent are especially rich in these 
incised marks. At Brook church in that county they occur behind 
the door, and are not to be found very readily without a clue; afford- 
ing a hint to the searcher, that no spot is too unlikely, and every 
place worth examining. At Smeeth church there are a good many; 
but the Kentish church which appears to be the richest of all in 
these curious marks, is that of St. Mary, Henkshill, not far from 
the other two churches just named. MHenkshill church is a small, 
picturesque building, the main features of which are early English. 
During its restoration, a disused doorway was found in one of the 
walls ; this on being cleared, revealed a great number of the marks 
cut on the outside mouldings, At Tewkesbury there is one of these 
crosses in the porch, and they are to be found all over the country; a 
number occur on one of the columns in Gloucester cathedral church, 
some near the ground, and others higher up; and at Tideswell, in Derby- 
shire, there is a fine example on a doorway of the Decorated period. 

The whole subject is a puzzle, and as it has been somewhat 
neglected, it offers a new field for research and inquiry. Can any 
readers of the Religuary throw light on it ? 

H. PAaGET. 
Bowden House, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[Zhese Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaeological societies.) 


The following official Report of the CONFERENCE OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
Societigs, dated August 15th, 1891, has been issued by the Hon. Harold Arthur 
Dillon, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries: ‘‘The third congress of 
Archzological Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries, was held 
here on Thursday, July 23rd, John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the chair, when delegates from the following societies 
attended : The Archzological Societies of Berkshire, Bristol and Gloucestershire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cumberland and Westmoreland, Derbyshire, Kent, Norfolk 
and Norwich, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Wilts, and Yorkshire, 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club 
(Hereford), the Royal Archzological Institute, and the British Archzological 
Association. The delegates of a number of other societies were unfortunately 
prevented from attending. 

** Since the last congress the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has been 
added to the list of societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries. 

‘** The proposed extension of the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882), to 
enable medieval buildings to be included within its scope was discussed at length, 
and it was resolved : ‘(1) That this congress having taken into consideration the 
draft of a bill to extend the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (1882) express 
to Sir John Lubbock their approval of the principle therein involved ; (2) That in 
the opinion of this congress it is desirable that the Government should have some 
powers that would enable them to prevent the destruction of ancient monuments 
by the owners, whether private or corporate.’ 

‘* The report of the Parish Registers and Records Committee was brought up 
and finally adopted. The Standing Committee was also continued, and a sum of 
45 placed at their disposal. 

‘* The question of necessary expenses incurred by the congress for printing, etc., 
was discussed, and it was resolved that for the present each society in union should 
contribute £1 per annum towards such expenses. 

**Concerning the continuation of the Archzological Survey of England by 
Counties, the president announced that he had nearly completed that for Hertford- 
shire, and that the surveys for Cumberland and Westmoreland, Surrey, and Berk- 
shire were progressing satisfactorily. 

‘* A proposal for the preparation of a classified index of archzological papers, to 
be published annually, was discussed ; such index to include all the papers pub- 
lished by the several archzological societies of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the past year. It was eventually resolved : ‘ That this meeting is of opinion that it 
is desirable that the index, as suggested, should be prepared under the authority of 
the congress, and that the best method of carrying this out be referred to the 
Standing Committee.’ 

“The president announced that the memorial to the Treasury for a grant 
towards the construction of models of ancient monuments had been signed on 
behalf of a large number of societies and duly presented ; its careful consideration 
has been promised by Mr. W. H. Smith, and there was reason to hope that the 
grant would be made. 

‘* The Standing Committee was re-appointed. 

** After the business part of the congress was ended an interesting paper was 
read by the president on the forgery of antiquities, and illustrated by a select series 
of examples. A valuable paper was also read by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., on ‘ Field Names. 

**In the evening, thirty-five of the members of the congress dined together at 
the Holborn Restaurant, the President of the Society of Antiquaries in the chair. 
It is hoped that the-success of this experiment will lead to the establishment of a 
social gathering of the same kind as an annual feature of the congress. 


, 
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**On Friday morning, July 24th, a fair number of members of the congress 
assembled at the British Museum, where they were met, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. A. W. Franks, by Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., who most courteously 
conducted them over the galleries of British Antiquities, and pointed out the chief 
objects of interest. 

** The next congress will be held in July, 1892.” 


® ® * 


Edinburgh was chosen this year as the headquarters of the summer meeting of the 
ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, and with very happy results. As the Institute has 
now, more than once, selected Scotland as the field of its annual excursion, we 
would suggest, whether it might not be feasible some year, to go to Dublin. 
Certainly, no part of the United Kingdom has more to stimulate antiquarian study 
than Ireland, and as the Institute bears the name of the sister island, together 
with that of Great Britain, in its official title, it may be fairly argued that 
occasionally, at least, Ireland should be selected for some of its meetings. If only 
the dreaded mal de mer in St. George’s channel could be circumvented, we make 
little doubt that a large number of the members would greatly appreciate a visit 
to Ireland and Irish antiquities. 

The Edinburgh meeting opened on August 11th, in the Hall of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, when Sir Herbert Maxwell delivered an address on 
Archeology as a Science, distinct from Collecting. In the after part of the 
same day Holyrood was visited, under the guidance of Mr. W. Robinson. In the 
evening, Dr. John Evans, P.S.A., delivered an address on the progress of 
Archeological Science during the forty years since the former visit of the Institute 
to Edinburgh. The Bishop of Barrow (Dr. Ware) read a paper, written by Mrs, 
Ware, on the Seals of the bishops of Carlisle. On Thursday, Linlithgow was 
visited, where both the Palace and St. Michael’s Church were described by Mr. 
Thomas Ross. Both buildings are familiar to most persons from drawings, and 
we hear with great misgiving, that it is proposed to ‘‘ restore” the church; 
especially when we read that ‘‘an effort will be made to bring back something 
more of a church character to the edifice, so far as the exigencies of Presbyterian 
worship will allow.” Having the examples of Glasgow and other Scotch churches 
in mind, we grieve very much to hear that Linlithgow is to suffer also. 

From Linlithgow, Stirling was visited. The East and West Churches attracted 
most attention ; for the Castle, magnificent as it appears in every view gained of 
Stirling from a little distance, has now scarcely any ancient portions left. The 
East and West Churches are in reality a single building, the nave and chancel 
being divided off, and each part used as a church by itself. Several of the stones 
both inside and outside, are marked with five circles, arranged to form a cross, 
These marks attracted a good deal of attention, and seem to be of the same nature 
as the marks to which Mr. Paget draws attention in the present number of the 
Reliquary. In the evening, papers were read by Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Dyer, 
(delegate from the Archzological Institute of America), and Mr. Hartshorne. 


& ® ® 


On the morning of August 13th, the Bishop of Carlisle opened the Architectural 
Section with a paper on ‘‘ How to deal with ancient Buildings.” The answer he 
would give to the question was, ‘‘let them alone,” allowing of course for necessary 
exceptions. The paper was heartily appreciated by the meeting. The afternoon 
of the same day was spent in visiting St. Giles’ Church, or ‘* Cathedral” as some 
persons seem to wish to call it. If any comment were needed to Dr. Goodwin’s 
excellent advice regarding ancient buildings, St. Giles’ affords an excellent and 
instructive warning. ‘‘ Restored” sixty years ago, when the exterior lost every 
vestige of antiquity it possessed, the interior has quite lately undergone a similar 
process, and has been scratched and scraped in every direction, and fitted up to look 
as much like a Church of England building as possible. Uncouth as some of the 
old fittings were, when the building, a few years ago, was divided into three 

arish churches, it was far more serviceable then, and infinitely more artistic and 
interesting than it now is, in its spick and span pseudo-Anglican garb. From St. 
Giles’ the party went to the Advocates’ Library, and that belonging to the Writers to 
the Signet. They were conducted through these libraries by Mr. J. B. Paul, the 
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Lyon King of Arms, Thence the Castle was visited, St. Margaret’s Chapel, the 
Scottish Regalia, Mons Meg, and other objects of interest were inspected. 

Friday’s was one cf the most interesting of the excursions, the city of St. 
Andrews being the place visited, and its many objects of supreme interest, including 
the Cathedral and University were visited. Some worked stones of early date 
were found built into the lower portions of the east wall of the Cathedral, and it 
was decided on the spot to memorialize the Board of Works to allow the stones in 
question to be carefully removed from their present position. 

On Saturday, the members divided into two sections, one of which visited 
Glasgow Cathedral, where they were rather disappointed owing to the unfortunate 
manner in which the Cathedral has suffered from restoration, and within from 
the ghastly Munich glass which disfigures every window of the building. 
Those members who visited the Roman wall which runs between the Clyde and 
the Firth of Forth, instead of going to Glasgow spent a very instructive day under 
the able guidance of Mr. W. Jolly. 

On Monday, Roslin Castle and far famed Chapel were visited, as well as 
Borthwick and Crighton Castles, and in the evening the concluding meeting was 
held. On Tuesday, Dunfermline was visited, where the remains of the Castle, 
and the Church were inspected. In returning to Edinburgh, Dalmeny Church was 
also visited, and the very successful meeting of the year 1891 came to a close. 
Cambridge has (our readers will be glad to know) been chosen for the 


meeting of 1892. 
& % ® 


The BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION selected York as the centre for 
their excursions this summer. The meeting began on August 17th, when the 
Marquis of Ripon, K.G., the annual president, delivered the inaugural address, in 
the Guildhall, at York. In his address, Lord Ripon sketched the’outlines of the 
history of York and of the County, and also briefly alluded to some of the monastic 
and other historical buildings, which Yorkshire possesses in such abundance. 
After the inaugural meeting, the King’s Manor at York was visited, and thence 
the party proceeded to the Minster, where Canon Raine acted as guide. On 
Tuesday, St. Mary’s Abbey and the Museum were visited, Canon Raine again 
conducting the party. In the afternoon of the same day the Castle was also 
inspected. On Wednesday, Aldborough, Boroughbridge, and the Devil’s Arrows 
were inspected, under the guidance of Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman. Thursday was 
devoted to Ripon, Fountains and Studley Royal. On Friday Helmsley and 
Rievaulx Abbey, where Dr. Cox acted as guide, were visited, but the time allowed 
at Rievaulx was far too short for a proper examination of the buildings. Too 
much had been crowded into the excursion for this day, a matter much to be 
regretted. On Saturday, Selby Abbey and Howden Collegiate Church were 
visited, and the meeting wound up on the following Monday, with an 
excursion to Scarborough. 


® @ so 

The CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in response to an invitation from 
the RoYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, joined forces this summer 
with the latter in a combined meeting in County Kerry. The chief features of 
the meeting were, a very brilliant address by Professor Rhys on ‘‘ Early Irish 
Conquests of Wales and Damnonia” ; a visit to Fahan, and another by sea to 
Skellig Michael, on the part of those who were bold enough to risk the discomfort 
of forty miles on the open Atlantic, with a possibility of not being able to land 
after all. Those who did visit Skillig Michael, were dumbfounded at finding the 
most valuable and supremely interesting early Celtic monastic buildings on the 
island in the hands of the Board of Works, and in process of being ‘‘ restored ” 
(someone said ‘* Grimthorped ”), without even a responsible person in charge to 
watch what was done; an ordinary Irish labourer being left to pull down, and 
build up, according to his own idea of the fitness of things ! 


% ® ® 


During the visit of the ARCHAOLOGICAL INsTITUTE to Dunfermline, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., pointed out the true nature of the ‘‘shrine” of St. 
Margaret, now exposed to the weather in the kirkyard. The character of what 
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remains has hitherto been misconceived, as is perhaps not very wonderful in 
Presbyterian Scotland. The ‘‘shrine” consists of a large marble slab, with 
broad steps on the north, south, and east sides. These steps, Mr. Micklethwaite 
pointed out, were for the pilgrims to kneel upon, On the west side St. Margaret’s 
altar would be situated, and above the slab, the shrine containing the remains of 
Queen Margaret would be placed. Latterly some digging below the slab has 
taken place, with a view to discovering Queen Margaret’s remains. As Mr. 
Micklethwaite pointed out, this was looking in the wrong place, unless indeed, on 
the destruction of the shrine, the bones were buried below the slab, which was not 
a very probable thing to have occurred at the time in Scotland. 


& . & & 
A curious discovery has been made at Malmesbury. In order to enlarge the Bell 
Hotel, the landlord pulled down two adjoining cottages, and the labourers, while 
excavating underneath the foundations, discovered two stone,cists, the lid of each 
of which weighed from seven to nine hundredweight. In these were found from 
sixteen to seventeen perfect skeletons with remarkably fine sets of teeth, scarcely one 
being missing. The dividing wall between the hotel and the cottages was six feet 
thick, and on this being removed, underneath the centre was found a shaft 
fourteen inches by twelve, walled up, leading, it is supposed, to a chamber. 

& & ® 
Near Cleveland, Tennessee, the work of a prehistoric race has been discovered in 
the shape of a wall, now underground. It is five feet high, and has been traced 
for a hundred yards. The top stones have on their inside faces inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic characters which evidently have a meaning to be translated. The 
rock is of sandstone mixed with iron. The mason’s work is well done, and the 
wall evidently antedates the mound builders. 


SS so % 


The annual meeting of the Sussex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in the 
spring at Lewes, the Rev. Chancellor Parish presiding. The Committee, in their 
report, stated that in several directions gratifying progress had been made. In the 
year 1890, 34 new members were elected. At present there were on the books 
580 members (484 ordinary, 87 life, and 9 honorary members). The Society 
lost, in the course of 1890, 1 life member, 2 honorary, and 5 ordinary members by 
death, and 13 by withdrawal, but after allowing for these losses, there remained a 
nett increase of 13 members at the close of the year. In the report fur 1889, 
special reference was made to the large number of subscriptions in arrear. The 
Committee have now the satisfaction of stating that a considerable proportion of 
these arrears has been collected. The annual meeting of the Society took place 
on Thursday, August 14th, 1890, when Seaford, East Blatchington, Bishopstone, 
and Newhaven were visited by a large number of members and their friends, and 
a most delightful day was spent. In 1890 Vol. 37 of the Society’s “ Collections ” 
was published and issued to the members. 

Mr. Lucas read the balance sheet, from which it appeared the receipts during 
the year had amounted to £554 19s. 6d., including a balance of £85 17s. 1d. at 
the beginning of the year, £227 annual subscriptions and entrance fees, £64 10s. 
arrears, sale of books £16 3s. 6d., rent £4, dividends £15 3s. 8d., and visitors to 
castle, £116 1s. 3d. The expenditure amounted to £468 13s. 6d., leaving a 
balance in hand of £86 6s. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet, expressed 
great satisfaction at seeing so large a gathering, the largest he had seen at any 
annual meeting yet. They might say it was a small representation of the large 
number of members of the Society, but with everything else it showed increasing 
interest in what was being done. They had more members this year, the library 
had been made more use of, the museum had been visited by a larger number of 

ersons, and everything seemed to corroborate the statement that the Society was 
in a flourishing condition. With regard to the finances, the balance at the end of 
the year corresponds very closely with what it was at the beginning. 

The Curator’s report showed that the library had been increased by 110 vols., 
viz., 34 by gift, 37 by purchase, and 39 by exchange; several pamphlets, deeds, 
and documents had Ba been presented. The contributions from Societies in 
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correspondence had come to hand with increased regularity. The Cornwall 
Society has been added to the list, and their collections to the library. The 
transactions of the Cambridge, Norfolk, Essex, Newcastle, and Montgomeryshire 
Societies, required to complete the sets, had been obtained (as far as they can be) 
by exchange. Only 4 vols. are now wanted to complete the set of ‘‘ Archzeologia.” 
The necessary shelves have been fixed and were nearly filled. The library now 
numbered 1,400 volumes. 

A discussion arose with regard to the Wilmington giant, and it was agreed that 
a committee should be formed to visit the place as soon as possible. 

Mr. C. E. Clayton suggested that meetings should be held from time to time for 
the reading of papers on archeological subjects. He thought this might to some 
extent cure the apathy and ignorance existing with regard to the operations of the 
Society. He did not propose extensive, expensive, elaborate excursions, but that 
members might be asked to run down to hear papers read, and look at some object 
of interest. 

The Chairman said in a country which gave shelter to so many educational 
establishments the Society might do something to instruct the people. By holding 
meetings for the reading of papers to which those beyond the sphere of the 
Society’s present work might be invited, their sphere would be extended, and they 
would draw in many to join them who would otherwise be ignorant of their work, 
and they could not bring this about better than on the lines suggested. The 
suggestion was generally approved. 


® & ® 


A correspondent has written to us expressing alarm at the prospect of some injury 
being possibly done to the interesting church of Burstwick, near Hedon, in York- 
shire, which is shortly to undergo the terrible ordeal of a “restoration.” We do not 
ourselves exactly know what it is proposed to do with the church, but as our corres- 
pondent is not, we believe, a gentleman likely to raise a false alarm, we think it 
well to sound a note of warning, more especially as he has taken the trouble to 
make a thorough inspection of the building, of which he has sent us the full de- 


scription, printed below. Our correspondent assures us that he is confident that the 
? 


church needs very little “‘ restoration” at all. His description of it is as follows : 
“ According to local historians, the church of Skeckling ve/ Burstwick was given 
by Stephen Earl of Albemarle to the Priory of Burstall, a cell of Albemarle in 
Normandy. There are, however, no traces of the original church to be seen, and 
it now shows the work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at which latter 
period the north aisle, chancel, and tower have been added. The ground plan 
consists of nave with north aisle only, south porch (modern), a chapel at the south- 
east end, and tower at the west. The north aisle is extended eastward, and forms 
a chapel, opening to the aisle and chancel, while still further eastward is the vestry. 
“ Within the building, the most noticeable features in the nave are the arcade of 
four bays, the arches of which are four-centred, and rest upon massive and 
unusually lofty octagonal pillars, with molded caps and bases ; and also the arch 
to the south chapel, which is of two orders, with hood mold over. The responds 
are trefoil on plan, and have molded caps and bases. The tower arch is 
pointed, with responds similar to those in the nave. The west window is of three 
lights, and of rather an unusual design. The roof is modern, and is much below 
the original pitch, which is marked by the weather mold on the east face of the 
tower. The nave is lighted on the south by two windows, one of three and the 
other a single light. The south door hasa pointed head. The north aisle has 
five square-headed three-light windows, and a two-light at the west end. There 
is a pointed-headed doorway in the second bay from the west. The south chapel 
has one window only, of three lights, with a pointed head, and is filled with good 
tracery of early Decorated character, To the east of this window is a cinquefoil- 
headed piscina, and an ogee-headed and crocketted recess. Through the south 
jamb of the chancel arch is a squint, which gave a view of the High Altar from this 
chapel. It is now blocked up. The chancel arch is pointed, and has its moldings 
continued upon the jambs, which bear marks of the Rood Screen upon them. 
The south side of the chancel is pierced by three windows, having segmental heads, 
and of three cinquefoiled lights each. Beneath the centre of these windows is a 
priest’s doorway. The east window is of five lights, similar to those on the south 
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side. The chapel on the north has a four-centred arch with molded caps and 
bases, and is lighted by two windows on the north, of three lights, like those 
of the aisle. The vestry has a three-light window in the south and also at the 
east end. At the south side of the chancel and under the easternmost window is 
a small ogee-headed piscina, and above it a small locker about nine inches square. 
Westward of the piscina is a segmental arched recess. In the floor of the chancel 
is the matrix of a Brass, and a ledger stone, besides several inscribed stones, and 
on the walls are a few tablets. In the windows two or three quarries of ancient 
stained glass still remain. The roof is modern and underdrawn. The buttresses 
of chancel and aisle outside are of three stages, with plain set-offs, and the parapets 
are also plain. This portion of the church is of ashlar, the remainder being 
cobble. The nave, with the exception of the windows already mentioned, is 
perfectly plain, The roof is covered with lead, that of the chancel isslated. The 
tower is lofty and of three stages, with shallow angular buttresses. The belfry 
windows are pointed and of two lights. The parapet is embattled with seats for 
pinnacles at each corner. The base molding is bold, and corresponds with that 
running round the chancel and aisle. Above the west window isa niche. The 
buttresses to the south chapel have pedimental heads, crocketted, and are of two 
stages. 

** The total length of the building internally, from east to west, is 96 feet. The 
nave is 21 feet wide. The chancel measures 31 feet by 17 feet 6 inches. The 
width across the nave and aisle at the west end is 31 feet 6 inches; at the east end 
30 feet 2 inches. The height of tower is about 66 feet. 

** Some carved panels, probably part of the screen, are now worked up in the 
pews in the nave.’ 
& & % 


At the annual meeting of the DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL Society, Mr. J. G. Gradon, treasurer, reported that the society 
commenced the year with a balance in hand of £74 9s. 1d., and £46 9s. had been 
received in subscriptions, making the total receipts £120 18s. 1d. There was a 


balance in hand after payments of £47 16s. 8d. The accounts were adopted. 

It was decided to visit the following places during the current year :—May, 
Sockburn and Dinsdale ; June, Chillingham Castle and Church, and Old Bewick 
Chapel; July, Kirkby Stephen Church, Brough and Pendragon Castles, Wharton 
Hall, Appleby Castle and Church, and Brougham Castle (two days’ excursion) ; 
August, Gilling and Kirby Ravensworth ; September, Woodhorn and Newbiggin 
and Chibburn. ; 

The Chairman next delivered his presidential address. He congratulated the 
society upon the success of last year’s meetings, to which he referred in detail. 
He mentioned that Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham, was engaged upon, and would 
shortly have completed, the most elaborate and extensive plan of Durham Castle, 
which had ever been made, and when completed they would have a historic and 
archeological account of the Castle quite equal to any monograph- of any other 
similar building. 

In connection with Durham a great work had been commenced in the restoration 
of the Chapter House. What the Chapter House would look like when restored he 
could not say ; he was afraid it would bea rather bleak and cold sort of apartment, 
but as it was not much used for sitting in this would not matter. One thing he did 
hope, that the restoration of the Chapter House would be proceeded with upon 
the lines of the building as it existed at the time of its destruction in 1796, when 
under the advice of Wyatt the greater part of the east end and the whole of the 
west end was taken down. It was now proposed to extend it to the original 
limit to the east, and to put a new roof on. It had been proposed that the east 
end should be restored in what was called original Norman. They had Carter’s 
views, showing that in the fourteenth century there were three very beautiful 
windows of that date in the east end, and he did feel that if the building 
was to be restored these windows should be put in, and that no imaginary 
Norman windows should be introduced. When they pretended and professed to 
restore a building as it was at the time of its destruction, and left out windows 
which they knew were there, and introduced windows which they had no reason to 
suppose were there, would be a very unwise proceeding. He hoped—he could not 
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expect it—that the windows would be put in. He was afraid very much that the 
imaginary Norman windows would be placed in the east end, but he protested 
against it. Canon Greenwell concluded by referring to the excavations which were 
at present proceeding at the Cathedral, the work in connection with which the 
chapter had placed in his hands. Some interesting discoveries had already been 
made in the Monks’ Garden, and others, it is hoped will follow. The usual votes 
of thanks closed the meeting. 


& & % 

We learn from a notice in the Warrington Guardian that the Manchester Free 
Library has, by the generosity of Mrs. Hibbert-Ware, of Bowdon, been enriched 
by the donation of the manuscript antiquarian collections of the late Dr. Samuel 
Hibbert-Ware. Dr. Hibbert-Ware was a member of the old Manchester mercan- 
tile family of Hibbert, and was born in Manchester in 1782, and after serving as 
an officer in the militia, settled in Edinburgh, where he resided for many of the 
best years of his life. He took the degree of M.D. in 1817, and was an active 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Though he was a man of scientific tastes and abilities, Dr. Hibbert- 
Ware is now perhaps best remembered by his antiquarian work, in particular his 
** History of the Foundations in Manchester ” deservedly taking a high rank as a 
local history. After leaving Edinburgh, Dr. Hibbert-Ware resided for a time in 
York, but eventually he returned to the neighbourhood of his native place, and 
settled on a small estate at Hale Barns, near Altrincham, and died in 1848. He 
had adopted his mother’s name of Ware to denote his descent from Ware the 
historian of Ireland ; and it is perhaps this descent that is accountable for the 
large number of [rish antiquities figuring in his manuscripts. 


% ® & 


The manuscripts which Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has placed in the Reference Library con- 
sist of twelve quarto volumes. They contain memoranda made by Dr. Hibbert-Ware, 
all neatly mounted and classified, together with numerous illustrations, water 
colour, sepia, and black and white, principally by the late Mr. T. Hibbert-Ware, 
the eldest son of the doctor and husband of Mrs. Hibbert-Ware. The first volume 
relates to aboriginal remains, cromlechs, things, moats, and weaponshaws. Many of 
the cromlechs are Irish, and the sketches are drawn by Captain Edward Jones, an 
old friend of Dr. Hibbert-Ware’s. As these sketches are at least fifty years old, and 
doubtless many changes have been made since they were drawn, they have great 
value for the student of archeology. Other interesting features of this volume 
are the drawings of ‘* Things,” of which the best example is the Tinwald Hill, in 
the Isle of Man. Volume ii. is devoted to weathered and detached rocks, the 
rocking stones of folk-lore, to primitive weapons, to raths and motes, most of them 
in Ireland, and to stone circles, of the familiar Stonehenge type, of which several 
Yorkshire examples are drawn. The third volume is occupied by the allied topics 
of memorial, compact, and boundary stones, coronation stones, caers and duns, 
burghs and tumuli. There are several views of the Devil’s Arrows at Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire, drawn by Mr. Hibbert-Ware in 1835 and 1838, and also of 
other Yorkshire pillars. Among the tumuli there are also several examples from 
Yorkshire. In the fourth volume there are a portion of the Doctor’s collections 
about one of his favourite subjects—vitrified forts—and also notes and drawings of 
Roman remains, amongst which is a drawing of an altar stone from Boughton, 
Cheshire, and drawings of several remains from Aldborough and York, of altars 
found at Lancaster, and of some antiquities then in the Manchester Museum. In the 
fifth volume are a number of Mr. T. Hibbert-Ware’s beautiful drawings of crosses 
and inscribed stones in England, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. This subject is 
continued in the sixth volume, where the crosses are mostly of Irish workmanship. 
Saxon implements occupy a part of this volume. Ireland is again drawn upon for 
examples in the seventh volume, which contains many sketches of Irish churches, 
but has also a few drawings of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Lancashire churches. 
Of the latter the most noticeable is a careful drawing of Denton Chapel. An 
interesting series of views of round towers, chiefly in Ireland, is in the eighth 
volume, which has also sketches of a number of fonts. The ninth volume is of a 
miscellaneous character, monumental effigies, churches, and prehistoric archeology 
being each touched upon, and there are further notes on vitrified forts, together 
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with a paper by Dr. Hibbert-Ware on that subject. The tenth volume is devoted 
to Scandinavian antiquities and to the history of Scotland. Architectural remains, 
chiefly Irish, and Cheshire Tithe Barns are the subjects of the eleventh volume. 
The twelfth volume is largely occupied by Irish antiquities. The value of the 
Hibbert-Ware MSS. rests mainly in the pictures, which are drawn with no little 
skill and artistic ability. 

% & & 


An extremely interesting discovery has been made by some fishermen, who have 
dredged from Lough Erne a Cathach or shrine, seven inches long and about six 
and a half inches high and four inches broad at the base. The interior has been 
carved of yew, and the exterior is composed of bronze and is beautifully decorated. 
There has been a small bronze box inside the shrine which was, no doubt, 
hermetically sealed when perfect. In this the relic would be deposited, which, 
unfortunately, was either lost or decomposed by the action of the water. In 
shape the shrine resembles the early stone-roofed churches or oratories. The 
ridge of the roof of the shrine is surmounted longitudinally by a fillet of bronze, 
the front side of which is finely adorned with various types of interlaced patterns, 
displayed in sections, There are three raised bosses on the front of this house- 
shaped shrine—a large one situated on the roof, and two smaller on the front. 
That on the roof is of bronze, and is circular in form, with an amber bead in the 
centre, which is surrounded with exquisitely designed and delicate interlaced 
work. There were several smaller amber and glass beads inlaid or inserted here 
and there in the bronze ornaments in order to embellish the interlacing. In the 
two bronze interlaced ornaments, on the ends of the shrine, were inserted two 
beads of translucent glass. From the style of art displayed in the ornamentation 
of this very interesting reliquary, it cannot be older than the ninth, and certainly 
not later than the eleventh century. 





Reviews and Wotices of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.) 


THE MUNICIPAL RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF SHAFTESBURY. By the Rev. 
C. H. Mayo, M.A. 8vo., pp. 87. Sherborne: J. C. Sawtell. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
This, although a comparatively small volume, is one of considerable value and 
interest. It is a descriptive catalogue, with annotations, of the documents belong- 
ing to the borough of Shaftesbury in Dorset. Shaftesbury is a very ancient 
borough, although its claim to be such by prescription, was rejected in a lawsuit 
in the reign of James I. Mr. Mayo’s work has arisen from his having undertaken 
to arrange in proper order and tabulate the various deeds. The arrangement he 
has made has been to classify the documents under six heads. Class A takes 
royal grants and charters, and other papers relative to the borough privileges ; 
Class B, Court Rolls; Class C, Rolls of Accounts; Class D, Charters of 
Feoffment, and other Instruments from 1330 to 1641; Class E, Papers relating to 
law suits from 32 Elizabeth to 15 Charles I. ; Class F, Miscellaneous Documents. 
The same arrangement is followed in the chapters into which the book is divided. 
We do not see that there is anything which calls for special notice under the 
first head. The matters discussed relate to the history of Shaftesbury as a 
corporate borough, and the charters and privileges which the town from time to 
time received from the reigning sovereign. As a rule, while these privileges 
varied in detail in different small towns like Shaftesbury, they all followed 
a general rule, and we do not see that there were any special or peculiar features 
of note in those enjoyed by the borough of Shaftesbury. Mr. Mayo gives a clear 
and succinct description of this part of his work, and if there is nothing of excep- 
tional interest to the outside student, those connected with Shaftesbury or Dorset 
will find plenty that is worthy of their notice. The systematic examination of the 
documents in possession of the corporation by Mr. Mayo has cleared up some 
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matters which had hitherto been obscure and doubtful, and local historians will 
naturally be glad that this is so. 

The second chapter on Court Rolls is of more general interest, and we are 
sorry that we are unable to go more fullyinto it. Originally the town was divided 
into two manors, one belonging to the Lady Abbess of Shaftesbury, and the other 
to the Crown. Gradually, the Lady Abbess became possessed of the whole of 
both the manors, and at the Dissolution the united manors passed into the hands 
of a non-resident owner, while concurrently with this, the commonalty grew in 
influence and importance; friction inevitably ensued, and ended in a lawsuit in 
the reign of James I., which is fully dealt with in all its bearings in the first 
chapter. There is nothing that we have seen very noteworthy in the fines levied 
at the Courts Leet ; the offences seem to have been the usual ones of leaving muck in 
the highway, scolding with neighbours, stealing wood, and so forth. We note(p. 23) 
the mention of a goldsmith as residing in a house mentioned in a lawsuit. cal 
hall-marks have been found in Dorset, and it is possible that one of them may be 
attributable to Shaftesbury, but as the goldsmith named, though living at Shaftes- 
bury, belonged to Bristol, too much must not be made of the incident ; yet from a 
place-name mentioned elsewhere, it would seem as if goldsmith’s work was in 
vogue at some period in Shaftesbury. 

In the third chapter, on Rolls of Accounts, a very curious custom is brought to 
light, Mr. Mayo says (p. 31): ‘‘ There was an ancient custom for the mayor and 
burgesses to repair to the springs of water at Enmore Green on the Monday before 
Ascension Day—(previous to 1663 the day had been the Sunday after 3rd May, 
Holy Cross Day)—and dance hand in hand round the Green to the sound of music, 
bringing with them ‘a staffe or besome adorned with feathers, pieces of gold, rings, 
and other jewells, called a prize besome’ or bezant, and to present to the bailiff of 
the Manor of Gillingham, in which the springs were situated, a pair of gloves, a 
raw calf’s head, a gallon of ale or beer, and two penny loaves of white wheat 
bread.” A more curious custom can scarcely have prevailed anywhere. Mr. Mayo 
does not explain or trace its origin, but he prints several extracts from the 
corporation accounts relating to it. The last account mentioned is dated 1744. 
Are we to understand that the custom died then? 

The fourth chapter, on Charters of Feoffment, is one which relates to matters of 
very great interest to the local antiquary, for the documents which fall under this 
head throw a great deal of light on the obits in the parish church, and bear the 
names of the principal inhabitants of the town at various periods, as well as street 
and place-names, and the names of the different mayors of the town at the time of 
the execution of the different deeds. The concluding chapters also deal with 
matters almost entirely of local interest ; but we have said enough to show that to 
those to whom the study of the history and growth of municipal corporations is of 
interest, this book will be especially welcome. If it has a fault, it is that occasion- 
ally the subject matter is somewhat compressed, but the whole is very satisfac- 
torily and clearly arranged, and the ancient borough of Shaftesbury is to be 
congratulated on having had its charters and muniments carefully examined and 
arranged in so competent a manner as that which Mr. Mayo has succeeded in 
effecting. The outside public has also to thank Mr. Mayo for the description 
given of the deeds in the book before us, which is admirably printed in clear type, 
and possesses a full index of all personal names. The latter, from the nature of 
the volume and its clearly arranged sections or chapters, is all that was needed. 
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INDEX OF WILLS IN THE YORK REGISTRY, A.D. 1514 TO 1533, being Vol. xi. of 
the Yorkshire Record Series. Cloth 8vo., pp. vii., 246. (Issued to subscribers 
only). 

This is another of the volumes of the admirable Record Series of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. It comprises a list of wills for twenty years, 
which has been compiled by Dr. Collins, of York, and his name is alone a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and care with which the work has been accomplished. 
Some estimate of the number of wills tabulated in this volume may be formed from 
the fact that about sixty entries are ~~ on each page, and that about two 
hundred pages are thus occupied, [To be accurate, the average of names on 


each page appears to be about 58}, and there are 207 pages of this part of the 
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book.] A simple sum in multiplication, gives therefore, a total of about twelve 
thousand wills, and these wills are those of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men.” 
The great peer and landowner, and the humble peasant. The archbishop and 
high ecclesiastic, and the chantry chaplain. The man learned in the law, or the 

‘ soldier. The wealthy and prosperous merchant, or the small retail skopkeeper. 
All of these and many others are represented here, the field thus opened for research 
is simply enormous, and the question arises as to how all this material, now so 
clearly arranged for the worker, can be used. The only practicable plan seems 
be for the different divisions of the county to be taken at a time, and the wilis 
belonging to those divisions transcribed and published. Unless something of the 
sort is done, weareafraid that Dr. Collins’ labours will remain merely tools for the 
individual workers. Why should not the different towns, and divisions of the 
county, be taken separately as we suggest? The THoREsBY SociEry might well 
print the Leeds wills. Another excellent volume could be formed of Hull wills. 
Then the rural districts, so well defined in the various divisions of Yorkshire such 
as Holderness, Cleveland, Ryedale, Craven, etc., might form other specific areas 
for operation in turn. A volume of “ Whitby and Cleveland wills” would make an 
excellent collection. We believe that if the great county of Yorkshire were 
mapped out in some such way as we have suggested, different books of wills might 
be published, which would secure a sufficiently large sale to defray the cost of 
their production. The plan at any rate might be tried. Hull is especially well 
represented in this list, and we would throw out the suggestion to some antiquary 
of that town, to set. to work and produce a volume of the Hull wills. It would of 
course, be unnecessary to reproduce those wills which have already appeared in 
Testamenta Eboracensia, and there need be no clashing between the two series of 
works, for there is more than material enough for everybody. We do, however, 
sincerely hope that, now that three of Dr. Collins’ excellent lists are in print, some 
systematic use will be made of them. The present volume is issued only to sub- 
scribers to the Record Series, but the remaining copies are sold to non-subscribers 
at fifteen shillings. Two volumes of the YORKSHIRE RECORD SERIES are issued 
to subscribers each year. The subscription is one guinea fer annum, and any 
person desiring to subscribe should communicate with S. J. Chadwick, Esq., 
F.S.A., Church Street, Dewsbury, the Hon. Sec. of the Record Series. It is not 
necessary to be a member of the Yorkshire Archzological Association, as the 
Record Series is open independently to the public in general. 
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PR@LIA EBORACENSIA, or Battles fought in Yorkshire (with several plans and 
illustrations). By Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A. Pp. 192. London: Printed 
for the Author by Bradbury, Agnew & Co. Price 6s. 6d. 

Dr. Leadman, of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, who has for some years past 
taken great interest in tracing afresh the history of Yorkshire battles, has 
gathered together all the information he could obtain, either from documentary 
evidence, or from traditions still lingering near the battle fields, and he has con- 
tributed a series of papers to the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, from time to time, 
on each of the different battles. These papers he has now collected, and they are 
printed with additions in the volume before us. They were well received when 
they first appeared, and they possess the double merit of an evident endeavour to 
be carefully accurate, while at the same time the author writes fluently, and in an 
easy and readable style. He has been well advised to republish these descriptions 
of Yorkshire battles, and the book as it is, will be one which will be widely 
welcomed in the great county with which it deals. We have here graphic accounts 
of battles, of which it may be said, that many people know little more than the 
name, and an approximate date when the particular battle was fought. In other 
cases, where but little information has come down to our time, either as tradition, 
or otherwise, such sources as are available have been carefully sifted, and well 
used ; the result being, that Dr. Leadman’s volume forms a readable and trust- 
worthy description of all the Yorkshire battles. In addition to this there are 
several illustrations. The volume gives, in succession, accounts of the battles of 
Heathfield, Winwced, Stamford Bridge, the Standard, Myton, Boroughbridge, the 
Insurrection and Execution of Archbishop Scrope, the battles of Bramhan Moor, 
Wakefield, Towton, and Marston Moor. The three last are, of course, the three 
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most important and best known ; although the earlier battles of Stamford Bridge, 
the Standard, and Boroughbridge, were perhaps, little less momentous. The 
work has been one of evident interest and care on the part of the author: 
and the result is one with which he may be well satisfied. The topographical part 
is exceptionally well done. We will not say that we have not, here and there, 
detected a few slips, but they are such as are inevitable in every work of this kind. 
One such, we confess to have come upon with a little surprise. On page 24, a 
coin of King Stephen is described as bearing the date 1137! From this we gather 
that Dr. Leadman is not a numismatist, or he would have known that no early 
coins bore a date. The accounts of the different battles are so well written, and 
the writer has been at so much pains to be accurate, and to give his authorities for 
his statements, that the book is certain to be warmly welcomed in Yorkshire, 
even if it does not command a much wider area of influence. 
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HisTorY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT KEITH. By the Rev. J. Archibald, 
M.A. Cloth 8vo., pp. 160. dinburgh, St. Giles’ Printing Company. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

The history of many of the indigenous episcopal congregations in the north of 
Scotland is often full of interest, and the vicissitudes of that of Keith are no excep- 
tion to the rule. It shews the strong attachment of the people of Keith to the old 
order in Church and State, when they so thwarted the endeavours of the authori- 
ties to oust episcopacy from the kirk, that it was eleven years before the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie were able to induct a presbyterian ministe: into the 

arish. The town at that time seems to have been wholly episcopalian, and had 
it not been for the connection between episcopacy and the House of Stuart, the 
congregation would no doubt have continued to flourish. As it was, the penal 
laws which followed the risings of ’15 and ’45 pretty nearly crushed the life out of 
it. The tale which Mr. Archibald has to relate in these pages, is indeed. tale of 
‘**dool and sorrow.” Into the theological and ecclesiastical disputes we c..xmot, of 
course, enter, but it is impossible fur anyone to read the story of the humble and 
suffering adherents of a fallen cause, without admiration for their steadfast fidelity 
to their conscientious convictions. Owing to its situation in the northern shire of 
Banff, the congregation at Keith was pretty sure to have some of its members “ out,” 
in the risings of ’15 and ’45, and Mr. Archibald relates an incident of the latter, 
with some interesting local details, which he obtained from an aged member of the 
church, since deceased. Probably the secular side of the history of the congregation 
might be considerably amplified in this manner, and the subject-matter thereby 
lightened. Mr. Archibald quotes several interesting items from the diary of the 
laird of Brodie, a staunch, honest-minded, outspoken presbyterian. It is amusing 
to read the worthy laird’s criticisms of the admirable Leighton, and his fear that 
the good archbishop’s ‘‘ charity misguided might be a snare to him” ! 

The book is divided into six chapters, which deal in succession with : (1) Keith 
generally, and the Spottiswode Bishops. (2) The history of the congregation in 
the seventeenth century. (3) The diocese of Moray, the Laird of Brodie, and the 
Bishops during the same period. (4) The history of the congregation during the 
last century. (5) A continuation of the history to the present day. (6) Reminis- 
cences of the dioceses of Ross and Moray. 

In spite of these divisions the book is not well arranged. The local and the 
general histories alternate with each other in a confusing manner, vexatious to the 
reader, and there is a lack of that continuity which is desirable. Nevertheless, 
the volume is full of excellent material, and with a slight readjustment, might be 
made very readable indeed. We hope that if a second edition is required, the 
author will re-cast the form of the book, and will also add somewhat to the secular 
side of the history of the congregation. 
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Public Record Office, 208, 
243 


Queenstown, 226 


Raincliff, 148 

Ramsey Abbey, 53 

Raphoe, 90, 97, 105, 106, 
230 


Ratcliffe-on-Trent, 82 

Ratcliffe-on- Wreake, 30, 82, 
140 

Rathangan, 173, 174 





Rathmichael, 54 
Raynham, 47 
Reading, 52, 53, 186 
Redgrave, 45-47 
Reeth, 87 
Rempston, 113 
Repton, 30, 31, 81-83, 182 
Rhodes, 55 
Richmond, 130 
Rievaulx Abbey, 248 
Rimini, 117 

Ripon, 193, 196, 200, 248 
Rochester, 117 
Rome, 92, 166 
Roseberry, 150 
Rose Castle, 49 
Roslin Castle, 248 
Ross, 97, 226 
Rossington, 82 
Rothbury, 3 

Roxby, 87 

Ryther, 112 


St. Andrews, 248 

St. Davids, 174, 175 

Salisbury, 31 

Salton, 198 

Saltwood, 204 

Saxelbye, 145, 146 

Scarborough, 121, 248 

Scruton, 87 

Seaford, 249 

Seaham Harbour, 3 

Seaton, 43 

Selby Abbey, 248 

Severn End, 120 

Shambellie, 149 

Shanagary, 228 

Shelford, 32 

Shotover Hill, 149 

Skeckling, 250 

Skillig Michael, 248 

Skipton Castle, 122 

Slawston, 141 

Sligo, 54 

Smeeth, 245 

Sockburn, 186, 187, 251 

Somersal-Herbert, 108 

Somerset, 110, 111, 208 

Southacre, 203, 204 

South Cheriton, 215 

South Croxton, 141 

South Kensington Museum, 
243 

South Petherton, 213 

South Tynedale, 4, § 

Sowerby, 87 

Spain, 132 

Spennithorne, 121 

Stainsby, 87, 88 

Stainton-in-Downholm, 87 

Stapleford, 141 
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| Staunton, 196 


Staunton Harold, 146 
Staward, I 

Stewkey, 45, 47 
Stillingfleet, 87, 113 
Stillington, 87 

Stirling, 247 

Stitnam, 87 

Stoke D’Abernoun, 204 
Stokesley, 85, 87 
Stonehenge, 252 
Strabane, 105 

Strata Florida, 80 
Strata Marcella Abbey, 80 
Stretton Baskerville, 107 
Studley Royal, 248 
Subulter, 230 

Sutton, 88 

Sutton Cheney, 144 
Sutton St. James, 208 
Swanbister, 122 
Swepston, 144 
Swithland, 147 

Syston, 140 


Tadley, 137 

Taplow, 186 

Tarset, 2 

Tascoffin, 174 
Taunton, 211, 212, 217 
Tecolme, 177 
Templecombe, 215 
Templemore, 101 
Terrington, 196 
Tewkesbury, 245 
Thirkleby, 87 
Thirngarth, 87 
Thirsk, 87 
Thorganby, 87 
Thornhill, 196 
Thormanby, 87 
Thornton Steward, 87 
Threllkeld, 150 
Thunderbush, 150 


| Thurgarton, 32, 81, 82 


Thurnby, 143 
Tiburna, 104 
Tideswell, 245 
Tinwald Hill, 252 
Tollerton, 81, 88 
Topcliffe, 47, 88 
Tralee, 219 
Tuam, 164 
Tugby, 140 
Tulloheran, 54 
Tullomag, 177 
Tur Langton, 145, 146 
Tynan, 95 


Ullard, 177 
Ulster, 89, 91, 163, 218 
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Uppingham, 42-44, 154, 
157 


Venice, 55 
Vienna, 117, 185 
Vienne, 185 
Vindomora, 129 
Vinovia, 129-132 


Waddingham, 207 
Wakefield, 59 
Wallingford, 27 
Walton-le-Wolds, 142, 146, 
147 
Waltham, 54, 141 
Warwick, 81 
Warwickshire, 144 
Waterford, 90, 218 
Waterloo, 117 
Wath, 193, 196, 198, 200, 
201 





Watton, 151 

Welbeck Abbey, 66 

Welburne, 87 

Wells, 166, 212, 214 

Welton, 1, 4 

Wensley, 87 

Westminster Abbey, 59, 186, 
204, 225 





West Derby, 33 
Westminster, 160 
West Monkton, 212 
West Witton, 87 
Weston-on-Trent, 144 
Wexford, 166, 167 
Weymouth, 27 
Whalton, 1 

Wharton Hall, 251 | 
Whisondine, 41 

Whitby, 87, 121, 148 
Whittlesea Mere, 53 
Whitton, 1-4 

Wigan, 27 
Williemontswyke, 4 


Wilmington, 250 
Wirksworth, 81-83 
Witton, 31 
Woodhorn, 251 
Woodsome, 122 
Woolavington, 216 
Worcester, 31, 120 
Wothersome, 196 
Wreay, 184 


| Wyfordby, 142, 144 
| Wyggeston Hospital, Leices- 


ter, 146 
Wykeham, 87 
Wymeswold, 140 


Yarmouth, 109, 110 

York, 21, 22, 32, 39, 54, 
55> 65, 66, 72, 74; 81-83, 
129, 196, 201, 248, 252 

Yorkshire, 60, 65, 121, 129, 
137, I51, 252 
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